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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


HE bridemaid’s dress illustrated in Fig. 1 has a round skirt of 

yellow silk, which is veiled by an upper skirt of cream lace 
that is slightly shorter and is slashed open on the sides. The silk 
corsage is open at the throat, with surplige folds of lace on the 
front proceeding from under a deep rolling collar that is edged 
with lace, and terminating under a buckle at the waist. The bot- 
tom is slashed into slender tabs, which are turned under to form 
loops. 

The bridal dress shown in Fig. 2 has a skirt front of milk white 
crépe de Chine, which is crossed with folds of the crépe on the 
lower part, and has broad lace revers at the sides. The round 
flowing train is of watered silk, as is also the short basque-waist. 
The latter has a plastron of horizontal folds of crépe de Chine, 
and lace drapery. The 
long tulle veil is secured 
with orange blossoms, 
and a cluster of the blos- 
some is placed over the 
fastening of the collar on 
the right side, 





MR. LOWELL 
AND MR. PAGE. 


WAS sitting in Mr. 

James Russell Low- 
ell’s library on the day 
that the news came of the 
death of the painter Will- 
iam Page. Readers of 
American literature will 
remember that forty 
years ago Mr. Lowell ded- 
icated a volume of his 
poems in these words: 


“To William Page: 

“My pear Frrenp,— 
The love between us, 
which can now look back 
upon happy years of still 
enduring confidence, and 
forward with a sure trust 
in its own prophecy of 
yet deeper and tenderer 
sympathies as long as life 
shall remain to us, stands 
in no need, I am wel 
aware, of so poor a vouch- 
er as an Epistle Dedicato- 
ry. True, it is one of 
Love’s chiefest charms 
that it must still take 
special pains to be super- 
fluous in seeking out 
ways to declare itself, but 
for these it demands no 
publicity, and wishes no 
acknowledgment. But 
the admiration which one 
soul feels for another 
loses half its worth if it 
lets slip an opportunity 
of making itself heard 
and felt by that strange 
Abbot of Unreason which 
we call the World..... 
I have never seen the 
works of the Great Mas- 
ters of your Art, but I 
have studied their lives, 
and sure am I that no 
nobler, gentler, or purer 
spirit than yours was ever 
anointed by the Eternal 
Beauty to bear that part 
of her divine message 
which it belongs to the 
great painter to reveal. ... 
I would fain hope that 
this joining of our names 
will always be one of our 
not least happy mem- 
ories.” 

It is many years since 
Mr. Lowell saw his friend, 
and his memories of him 
all belong to Page’s prime, 
Only a few weeks ago he 
was on the point of start- 
ing for Tottenville, Staten Island, to visit the painter, but a visitor 
who bad just returned from that place dissuaded him, because 
Page’s mind was in such a condition that the meeting promised 
more pain than pleasure. Every friend of Page’s has reason to be 
glad that there was nothing to mar the picture that the poet 
cherishes of the painter. 

“ Page,” said Mr. Lowell, “ was one of the most beautiful men I 
ever saw. I refer to the spiritual beauty of his face as well as 
the beauty of his physique. I have a small medallion bass-relief 
of him, taken about forty years ago, which shows his beauty of fea- 
ture, of air, of figure. He stood erect, and carried his head well 
—arare thing, I think. His figure was signally fine. I can speak 
from personal knowledge, for he modelled himself in clay once 
as an aid in painting one of the characters of a historical picture. 
It was an exquisite figure, beautifully proportioned, and very mus- 





cular. His physical strength was unusual. His blue eyes were 
more striking for their earnestness than for their beauty as eyes. 
They had a very charniing expression, with remarkable sweetness 


for a man who had so much fire in him as Page had. His hair 
was brown, worn long, when I knew him, and curly. His neck 
was very fine—powerful, and at the same time lon ™ oe 18 a 


portrait of him, naked to the shoulaeis, that-woald ge. .‘ a better 
conception of him than anything I could say. It is a life-size 
bust in oil, painted by himself. It has darkened some, but is | 
skillfully drawn and modelled. I remember in old times he often 
modelled figures to be used instead of professional models. I 
have a group of ‘ Ruth and Naomi’ so modelled and painted. 
“Shakespeare was his one author—I think he knew all the son- 
nets by heart. I don’t think he read much else than Shakespeare | 
—and the Bible. At one time he was a good deal interested in 


| cepted. 





of —that beginning, ‘We watched her breathing through the 
night.’ ” 

“Was it his idea to work the sitter up to an adequate expree 
sion ?”’ 

“T doubt if that was his definite purpose, but he always accom- 
plished it, unless the sitter was very dull. He wanted, probably, 
to see the different expressions of a sitter’s face, since most sitters in 


| a studio are apt to discharge their faces of all expression—if they 


have any—as when waiting to be photographed. In his prime he 
would not paint everybody; I recollect one nowvean riche who so 
displeased him that an offer of $10,000 for a portrait was not ac- 
Page was very sensitive and proud.” 
“‘Had he any rival as a portrait painter ?” 
“T don’t think he had. There were others more popular—Elli- 
ott, for example; but I don’t think that he had a superior any- 
where. The only trouble 
was that sometimes he 
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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Bripema’s Dress. Fig. 2.—Bripat - Dress. 


Swedenborg, but I don’t know how long that lasted. He believed 
in the Kesselstadt mask of Shakespeare, and went out to Germany 
to see it. He had a cast of it, and sent me a photograph of his 
bust modelled from the cast.” 

““Was Page a college man ?” 

“No; he knew no Latin nor Greek.” 

“Was that any loss to him?” 

“Hard to say. I suppose he would have been a broader man 
with it; but, as I say, Shakespeare sufficed him. He was a singular- 
ly eloquent man in the exposition of anything he was interested in.” 

“What is an eloquent man ?” 

“A man who can persuade you to his own opinion. 
that gift. Inness could tell you about it. 
ing, rather than of reading aloud. 
sonnets to his sitters. 


Page had 
Page was fond of recit- 
He used to recite Shakespeare’s 
One of Hood’s poems, too, he was very fond 





wanted ninety sittings. 
He could have painted rap- 
idly; perhaps it was his 
vehicle that delayed him. 
Some of his sitters were 
quite willing to give him 
ninety sittings to hear him 
talk, but few of them 
had the time to spare. 
In historical painting also 
he was great. I remem- 
ber his picture of Aaron 
and Hur holding up the 
arms of Moses on the 
mount—fine in conception 
and execution. The por- 
traits of Beecher and Far- 
ragut are excellent. He 
made a good portrait of 
me which has stood per- 
fectly, but there again he 
wished to try experiments 
—to let the light fall di- 
rectly from above, thus 
keeping the eyes in shad- 
ow. People didn’t like it. 
Emerson said: ‘There 
isn’t steel enough in the 
eyes.’ The same day I 
heard Page tell Emerson a 
story about Washington, 
how the Father of his 
Country was interrupted 
in his prayers in a tent, 
when he had given orders 
not to be disturbed, and 
how he rushed out of the 
tent swearing roundly. I 
remember the dry humor 
of Emerson, with his nose 
drawn down as it always 
was in that mood, and his 
remark, ‘Glad to hear of 
this touch of nature in 
our cast-iron man.’ But 
when Page painted a real- 


ly successful head, he 
painted something very 
great. It showed the 


mastery that makes any- 
thing great.” 

“Is painting a great 
art?” 

“Tt depends upon who 
paints. It is great ingome 
men’s hands. It has its 
limitations, but not so 
many as sculpture. But 
what is so delectable in 
the world as the Venus of 
Melos? I think she is fit 
to look like the mother of 
mankind.” 

“Has the face expres- 
sion enough ?” 

“Tt is beautiful in its 
calmness and self-posses- 
sion. Page admired cer- 
tain things in seulpture, 
and must have liked this 
statue very much. But 
Titian was his great ad- 
miration. I never saw 
such copies as he made of 
Titian. Page had a theory 
that Titian’s color was his 
own, not Time’s, and thought he had discovered the secret of it, 
namely, beginning on a black ground, and painting up from that. 
He used to illustrate it by saying that if you got down into the 
depths of space it would be all black ; infinite space must be black. 
He was extremely occult in elaborating this theory, and very ear- 
nest. He particularly admired the ‘ Presentation of the Virgin at 
the Temple,’ in the Academy in Venice, and made a reduced copy 
of it that I thought very good. My impression is that he copied 
no other painter, and this more for his own instruction than for 
anything else.” 

“ Will his work live ?” 

“Some of it will, certainly. The best of his pictures I never 
saw the equals of. If one of them darkened, he thought the de- 
fect could be remedied by bleaching it in the sun. He tried, 
though not with success. But nothing ever shook his convic- 
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tions, ‘So much the worse for effects,’ he would 
say.” 

“Do you remember his ‘Venus on the Half- 
shell,’ as the artists used to call it?” 

“I never quite liked it. It was vigorously 
painted, but his genius did not always appear in 
his conception of a subject. What he lacked 
was the conception of the picturesque, of the 
graceful. To him truth was everything. He did 
not care what the attitude of truth might be as 
long as he got the truth.” 

“Did Page deserve anything of his country ?” 

“T don’t think anybody has a claim upon his 
country. It was individual patrons, you know, 
rather than the governments—except, possibly, in 
Greece—that patronized the old artists. I think 
there is a sufficiently disastrous example of the 
patronage of the government in the pictures in 
the Rotunda at Washington. I was shocked at 
them. The Trumbulls are the only ones toler- 
able, and they are mere pictures of fact.” 

“Did painting afford a sufficient means for 
Page to make expression of himself ?” 

* He was entirely given to his art, and with an 
enthusiasm that was infectious. But poetry, of 
course, has a wider range. It can paint, and it 
can carve also—in a certain sense.” 

“ What relation does the painter sustain to the 
poet ?” 

“They have a common love for what is beau- 
tiful. Besides, painters are particularly iaterest- 
ing fellows, for some reason or other. Goethe, 
you know, always recognized the relation between 
the two.” 

“ Are poets ‘ particularly interesting fellows’ ?” 

“JT don’t think they are so interesting as paint- 
ers, But then you must remember that the 
painter’s art admits of society ; he can talk when 
he is painting, whereas the other is solitary.” 

“Is it worth while to be a ‘ particularly inter- 
esting fellow’ ?” 

“It is pleasant to be agreeable, I suppose.” 

“Is Nature preferable to Art?” 

“ Natare ought never to be so good. A land- 
scape ought to be more agreeable than Nature 
herself, because the painter chooses Nature at 
her best moment, or ought to. Then you must 
remember what Turner said to the old woman 
who said she could not ‘ see that in Nature,’ when 
looking at one of his pictures. ‘ Madam,’ replied 
Turner, ‘don’t you wish to God you could ?’” 
“ Yet all this stands to the credit of Nature?” 


“But surely there is something added when a | 


man puts himself into his picture.” 

“Are portraits the best works of the ae 
painters ?” 

“T should think the truth 
are more generally interesting, 
‘act tat most mentike acts: © But WSsnor true 
of the greatest painters—certainly not true of 
Raphael.” 

“ Did Page's admiration for Shakespeare influ- 
ence his art ?” 

“T can’t say whether it did or not. It was an 
inspiration to him, and kept him up when de- 
pressed. But I don’t see how it could have in- 
fluenced his art any more than Michael Angelo’s 
admiration for Dante could be said to have in- 
fluenced his art.” 

“ What is art?” 

“That's like Pilate’s question,‘ What is truth ?’” 
Georges Sand says, ‘ Art is not a study of positive 
reality; it is a search for ideal truth.’ ” 

“ What do you say?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Ts it well for an artist to have a hobby ?” 

“It depends upon what the hobby is. Shake- 
speare strengthened Page. All inspiration is, in 
a sense, a re-enforcement of the man.” 

“ Did Page impress himself upon his pupils ?” 

“T once asked him, ‘ How many of your pupils 
ean you teach to draw? ‘All.’ ‘But to draw 
well?’ ‘Fifty out of a hundred.’ ‘ But to draw 
what you call draw?’ ‘ Well, perhaps one.’”’ 

“Did you like his ‘ Farragut in the Shrouds’ ?” 

“Yes; but I should rather have seen Farragut 
in a simple portrait without the accessories ; 
he was in an awkward position lashed to the 
shrouds.” 

“ What is poetry?” 

**A poem must answer for itself.” 

“Is American art known in England 2” 

“It is not known except as Harper and other 
illustrated periodicals have made it known. But 
to return to Page. He was greatest as a portrait 
painter, although some of his historical pictures 
were particularly noble. But his love for veracity 
rather interfered with him—his love, I will not say 
for literal truth, but for absolute truth ; he surely 
wanted something deeper than literal truth. He 
appreciated the great portrait painters; he ap- 
preciated Gilbert Stuart, for example. He never 
would make his art a trade. He was a generous 
man, but he made enemies among artists by his 
extreme frankness; he would tell them if their 
pictures were bad, without regard to their feel- 
ings, because he assumed that it was their desire 
to do well... He had no love for personal distine- 
tion, but only for excellence in his art. He was 
as thoroughly an American as any man I ever 
knew. To his inmost marrow he was American. 
Living abroad did not affect him in the least; he 
never acquired a word of a foreign tongue. His 
brother artists showed what they thought of him 
in electing him President of the Academy.” 

This is the way that our first portrait painter 
strikes our first man of letters. 

Grorek Wittiam SHELDON. 


was that they | 





SACRILEGE. 

NOTED writer upon the literature of Europe 

records that among our ancestors the price 
of parchment compelled them to a singular econ- 
omy of words, and that often margins of ancient 
books were covered with civil contracts, and that 
the most sublime works of Greece and Rome 
were often erased to give space to a private 
agreement or a legendary absurdity. 
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| A VERY STRANGE BOY. 
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Our next number will contain a PatrERN- 
snert SuppLeMent, with a large and attractive va- 
riety of Caipren’s Frocks, Coats, and Hats; 
Lanies’ Winter Dresses for the Street, House, 
and Evening ; WINTER Wrappines and Bonnets; 
Lapixs’ and CuttprEN’s Aprons; Fancy Articles, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 


& is strange what a halo hangs about 
yesterday ; how even its trials and tribu- 
lations borrow something golden from its 
remoteness ; how, seen in perspective, all its 
happenings stand dut picturesquely, clothed 
in poetic illusion. While it was with us it 
surely was not so fair; it failed perhaps of 
the charm which surrounds it; it was a 
commonplace space of time, it may be, mark- 
ed by nothing in particular, but how roseate 
in the distance; or it was full of pain and 
perplexity, and behold! by what magic has 
it become poetic and popular, by what spell 
has the pain become pathos, and perplexity 
almost humorous? Its frustrated hopes 
have assumed grander proportions than 
those of fulfillment. Yesterday was our 
own, but a little while since ours to use, to 
improve, to enjoy: perhaps we cared little 
about the possession, held it lightly, as we 
are apt to hold our good things, unproven ; 
regarded all its opportunities, all its gifts, as 
of small value; to-day, perhaps, we are bet- 
ter able to understand its meaning; in its 
light the affairs that looked so insignificant 
start into importance and reveal their true 
nature; looking backward, we find the cir- 
cumstances that looked so commonplace, so 
uninviting, have thrown off their disguise 
and show their real proportions, while the 
ills that appeared so mountainous have 
dwindled into pigmy annoyances. While 
yesterday was present time it was prosaic 
and dull eneugh, perhaps, without interest 
or inspiration ; now that it no longer exists, 
how many of its discords resolve themsel ves 
into heavenly harmonies! its prose becomes 
heroic verse, and to-day is the key to many 
of its riddles. Bat if yesterday is a sym- 
phony in the mind, an idyl, to-morrow is a 
romance. What beautiful possibilities lie in 
wait for us there, what auswer to our prayers, 
what response to our expectations! To- 
morrow we will be strong to contend against 
wrong, we will learn unselfishness ; to-mor- 
row will make amends for all the short- 
comings of yesterday and to-day. Something 
may even happen to make us beautiful, to 
shape our lives to our wishes, to endow us 
with genius. To-morrow the Fairy Prince 
may arrive, our ship may come in, our lines 


may be cast in pleasant places, the wind * 








may change and sweep the cobwebs out of 
our sky. We feel a hopeful confidence that 
to-morrow will bring us compensation for 
the trials of to-day, and we can hardly be- 
lieve that it will disappoint us: it enchants 
us with its promises, which, after all, are 
only the mirages of our own wishes ; diffi- 
cult paths will be made more easy for us 
when it arrives, and its near neighborhood 
renders to-day’s worries the more endura- 
ble. Can we not bear a little discomfort, a 
little ache to-day, when all the largess of 
to-morrow may be ours—the prosperous to- 
morrow that allures us till all our days are 
dusty yesterdays? 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A PLEA FOR THE UNCOMMONPLACE. 


N that mine of symbolic wisdom, Alice in the 

Looking-Glass, Humpty Dumpty claims that 
he received a certain gift as an “ unbirthday pre- 
sent.”” When Alice asks an explanation of the 
phrase, he points out that an unbirthday present 
is given to you on the days when it is not your 
birthday ; and that this is far better than a birth- 
day present, because you have but one birthday 
in a year, and you can get a great many more 
presents by celebrating the other 364 days. In 
that “ carnival of commonplaceness” which is af- 
forded, as some critics maintain, by the current 
school of novels, it is necessary to have such a 
word as “ uncommonplace” to express something 
different. 

There is much that is thoroughly admirable in 
the present tendency, led by one or two men of 
positive genius, to elevate the commonplace into 
absorbing interest—to show the struggles, the 
emotions, the complications, not only of the daily 
life around us, but of the average and mediocre 
examples of that life. It enriches existence to 
do this; it makes us all look on humanity with a 
kindlier eye. If a man has a gift to do it in lit- 
rary art, he is a benefactor. The error begins 
when he or his admirers—more commonly the 
latter—begin to decry or disparage all other 
forms of literary creation. The merit of discov- 
ering the obscure is almost cancelled and neu- 
tralized when the discoverer goes on to say that 
henceforth nothing but the obseure can have any 
value. I knew a botanist who discovered two 
undescribed and almost invisible species of plants 
on Cambridge Common. It was a boon to sci- 
ence, no doubt; but would it have been a boon if 
he had induced all cultivators to annihilate their 
greanhouses, root up their orchids, and spend the 
rest of tireir dives poring with spectacles ¢ among 
the scant grasses of that not very luxuriant in- 
closure where he found his ifeme ? 

The illustration describes well enoeyzh what I 
mean. “The novel of pure character,” says Mir, 
Gosse in the Pall Mall Gazette, “ is the novel of } 
the future.” 
we preferred our assassins and our bigamists to 
the ‘ Lady of the Aroostook, just as we ourselves 
wonder that an age which had Colonel Neweome 
and Becky Sharp before its eyes could waste its 
time on the false, crude, high-flown romanticism 
of the first Lord Lytton and his idealistic wax- 
works.” There is always something very im- 
pressive in the way these young poets deal with 
“after-ages” ; and it might be pointed out that 
Becky Sharp was practically a bigamist and prob- 
ably an assassin; and why, moreover, select for 
the comparison a novelist who would have been 
meretricious even had he been a realist? The 
real question is whether there is only one kind 
of excellence. Because Miss Austen is good, is 
Scott without value? It being conceded that 
Becky Sharp is worth drawing, is Dorothea worth- 
less ? 

The error lies, like most errors, in narrowness. 
Non constat, it does not follow that there can 
be no faithful drawing except of commonplace 
things. That done, why not go a step farther 
and draw the uncommonplace? Because any 
well-trained French artist at Barbizon can go 
out and paint a peasant, does it follow that Mil- 
let’s art is valueless when he draws that peasant 
at a moment when the Angelus touches his quiet 
soul, and makes him for a moment a sentient part 
of the great anthem of the universe ; or when 
in sowing the seed he becomes a symbol of the 
grandeur and glory of all creative and beneficent 
power? Great is the little; but why not goa 
step farther, and say, “Greater is the great’ ? 
An artist is commissioned to unlock for us all 
the mysteries of the human soul. Is Silas Lap- 
ham everything, and Arthur Dimmesdale no- 
thing ? 

Life is full of eomplexities—of depths, of lights 
and shadows, to which the effects of Rembrandt 
are nothing; of sunrises and sunsets which the 
processes of nature itself can only feebly sym- 
bolize. Life is not commonplace, if we have the 
eyes to see. Every person who has lived much 
in the world has accumulated in his memory, by 
simply taking them from his own observation, 
more complex plots and profounder tragedies 
than the most romantic novelist would dare to 
put on paper. As I grow older, even highly 
wrought fiction palls upon me; for I know that 
I have in yonder trunk of letters, or have seen 
whirl away up the chimney, the materials for 
tales of real life that would, if fitly told, cheapen 
all the novels. Why not try, at least? It does 
not seem quite enough to exhaust ourselves on 
the ordinary, which, no doubt, requires skill, and 
waive the extraordinary, which not only demands 
that same degree of skill, but more besides. 

If it be said that it is because the uncommon- 
place demands too much skill that authors avoid 
it, that is a legitimate excuse. Only let this be 
called, as it is, a confession of weakness, not a 
claim of strength. The trouble is that by yield- 
ing to this weakness we confirm it, so that there 





“The after-ages will wonder that | 





comes to be a suspicion of everything which 
does not lie close on every side of us. When 
Mr. Pickwick explains to Mr. Peter Magnus that 
he likes Sam Weller because he thinks him rath- 
er original, Mr. Magnus distrustfully replies that 
for himself he doesn’t like anything oviginal— 
doesn’t see the necessity for it. The public is 
always ready enough to doubt the necessity for 
it, and almost to resent the introduction of any 
combination which is not to be found at every 
street corner. <A friend of mine spent a summer 
in a large old house in a sea-port town, where he 
had lived for weeks before discovering that a 
closed door opposite his chamber door led to a 
concealed stairway which wound from the base- 
ment to the attic, and was now unused. It was 
a relic of the old period of smuggling and priva- 
teering, for which that town had once been fa- 
mous; but it so haunted my friend’s imagination 
that he wrote a romance about it. The critics 
all agreed that there were some good things 
about the story, but that the device of a secret 
stairway—the thing which really suggested the 
whole book—was wholly far-fetched and unrea- 
sonable. In the same way Miss Alcott’s young 
heroine, when she adventures on a novel, finds 
that the parts she has invented are considered 
well enough, but the things that she actually 
drew out of her own knowledge were held as in- 
credible and preposterous. I suppose that who- 
soever ventures on the uncommonplace must Sav 
to himself in advance, as the Duke of Wellington 
is reported to have said when meditating the pub- 
lication of his memoirs, “I should like to speak 
the truth, but if I do I shall be torn in pieces.” 
The question is, whether it is not worth the risk. 
TW. 








THE DINNER PARTIES OF THE 
WINTER. 
O matter what happens in Wall Street, there 
will always be handsome dinners in New 
York in winter. Particularly when all looks so 
encouragingly prosperous as the finances of this 
winter, then indeed will tables groan and cellars 
give up their most cherished wines. From many 
of our correspondents we receive letters question- 
ing us as to how to serve wines at a fashionable 
dinner, and we have taken pains to ascertain all 
the latest ideas. 

The fashion is rapidly growing for young men 
to give dinners on their coming of age, on their 
engagement, and during the last week of their 
unmarried life. These, if given in their own 
house, may be on the same scale as those of 
their mothers; but if given at a club or hotel, 
they will still be elegant and stately, and as ex- 
pensive as the purse can buy. 

For a gentleman’s dinner sherry and bitters 
are served to the guest on entering the parlor or 
in an anteroom, Angostura or orange bitters be- 
ing preferred. After this refreshment the guests 


\ are shown to the dining-room, where they find 


‘their seats defined by a card. Oysters on the 
half-shell with bits of lemon are before them. 
With vhis viand sherry, or Chablis, or some light 
wine, is poured. Then follows the soup, and then 
the fish. \Sherry continues to be served, and 


should be cowl, but not iced. Then comes an 
entrée—croquettes, or Jnuchées a la Reine, or 
something dressed with olives and truffles. Cha- 


teau Yquem, the most delicious of rich, sweet 
wines—“ imprisoned sunbeams,” as some one 
calls it—is poured with this part of the dinner. 
The piece de résistance comes next—roast beef 
or mutton, or filet aux champignons ; and then 
the champagne should come in. 

It is wholly wrong to put ice into good cham- 
pagne. It should be either entirely frappé or it 
should be simply cool, and no ice should touch 
the wine itself; so say the gourmets, After the 
heavy roast should be served the sorbet, or Roman 
punch, and cigarettes are placed on the table, the 
gentlemen being expected to smoke there. 

Then comes the game—the canvas-back duck 
or the partridge, the upland plover or the reed- 
bird—and with this course delicious Burgundy, 
just the temperature of the room, should be 
served in colored glasses. 

Then come the salad and cheese, with port, Ma- 
deira, and sherry, if preferred; then a cabinet 
pudding with rum sauce, or an omelette soufflée, fol- 
lowed by ices, fruit, roasted almonds, and cheese 
Sondue ; then coffee, brandy, and liqueurs. 

This is what is called a “headache dinner.” 
It is very expensive and elegant. A large flat 
basket of flowers ornaments the centre of the 
round table. At one engagement dinner of the 
season the mother of the young host sent him 
a present of a loving-cup of silver with three 
handles ; to each handle was tied a napkin. This 
cup was filled with punch, and as each guest drank 
he wiped the edge with the napkin and passed 
it on. 

We should mention also that Apollinaris water 
is served all through the dinner. The favorite 
brands of champagne are, for dry wine, Perrin. 
Jouet, Veuve Clicquot (yellow label), Moét-Chan- 
don (white label), Vin Brut; for sweet cham- 
pagne, Delmonico and Roederer. 

The old fashion of a wagon to send round the 
Burgundy bottle on wheels, with an ingenious plan 
for tipping its precious contents into a glass with- 
out muddling the wine—all this has come in anew 
for gentlemen’s dinners, as well as that of offer- 
ing caviare with sherry and bitters before the 
dinner as an avant-goit. Olives, celery, radishes, 
and other relishes are passed during the dinner, 
and the old fashion of Highland honors, that is, 
drinking healths and then breaking the glasses, 
is very fashionable at these young bachelor din- 
ners. 

Rock-candy is served to sweeten the coffee, 
and makes also a very pure, excellent sugar for 
tea. There is another meal which has grown out 
of these gentlemen’s dinners ; it is the gentlemen’s 
lunch party, served to strangers who are in town, 
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or to the ushers at a wedding feast. These lunch- 
es generally come the day after a dinner, and 
begin always with an orange, which is placed, 
after being on the ice, on a plate with a fork run 
into it, and a sharp knife on the plate by its side. 
This orange is both peeled and eaten from the 
fork and is supposed to be very cooling to parch- 
ed throats. Then come raw oysters, and then cold 
bouillon in cups; cold bouillon is preferred by 
many to hot bouillon for breakfast in heated rooms. 
Champagne, sherry, claret, and Apollinaris are all 
served at these breakfasts, Little Roman lamps 
are handed about wherewith to light the cigarettes, 
and gentlemen smoke all through the breakfast. 

Iu certain advanced houses the ladies smoke 
also, or the gentlemen smoke when ladies are 
present. This is, however, scarcely yet an Ameri- 
can fashion; it is French, Spanish, Greek, and 
Oriental, but as a rule American ladies dislike 
smoke at the table. 

At the splendid dinners of the coming winter, 
those of ladies and gentlemen, the invitations will 
be sent ont a fortnight in advance of the day of 
the dinner, and will be on cards, half engraved, 
half written, as, “ Mrs. Montgomery requests the 
pleasure of company at dinner on ——~ 
, at seven o'clock” (the name and date filled 
in). The stationery will be plain, gray tints pre- 
ferred. The ragged-edged stationery has not tak- 
en, nor has the violent red Vesuvius paper, called 
by some wit a “ message from sheol.” 

For all dinners there is entirely a new departure 
in the way of decorating the table. All the flow- 
ers are put on in high vases, so that the guests 
can look underneath the flowers, The Carlsbad 
beer glasses, called ‘‘ schooners,” are very much 
used to hold these high-waving bouquets. The 
elaborate dinner cards are all gone out, and a 
plain card stamped with the monogram of the 
hostess alone marks the place where the guest 
is to sit. A menu is placed for the host or host- 
ess on a little porcelain slate held up by a brass 
bracket, but that is the only one on the table. 
For both ladies’ and gentiemen’s dinners the 
same arrangement of wine obtains, except that 
at the former sherry and bitters are not offered. 
It is only fair to say that scarcely any of this wine 
is drunk by ladies, therefore it seems ostenta- 
tious to serve it so freely. 

Two soups, white and clear, will be passed, and 
two kinds of fish, to give each guest a choice. 
An old fashion is being revived of bringing in 
the roast on a silver platter, the host carving. 
Silver dishes are used for the vegetables and for 
the salads, but not to eat from: there is some- 
thing unpleasant in cutting anything on a sil- 
ver dish. The finest of Derby ware or porcelain 
should be used for the plates. Cut glass is very 
much in fashion for the ornamental dishes of the 
table. We hear many inquiries as to the pro- 
priety of buying the colored glass now in fashion 
forthe table. It is very pretty, but one may grow 
tired of it. Some of it is too gaudy for lasting 
good taste. 

For ladies’ lunches also a truce has been sound- 
ed to the expensive decorations of dinner cards, 
painted ribbons, and bags for bonbons. The 
menu also has been simplified. Chops with pease, 
a Spanish omelet (a delicious dish this), birds 
broiled, fried potatoes, mushrooms on toast, arti- 
chokes, salads, champagne, coffee, and fruit: this 
is now deemed a very stylish lunch for ladies, 
and is not overloaded. Roasted almonds, salted, 
make a very good relish after the sweets. 

Hearty and too elaborate lunches are found to 
interfere with a seven-o’clock dinner. A well- 
bred hostess errs on the side of plainness rather 
than on that of a heavy over-munificence. 

Every lady who can wear a low-necked dinner 
dress is expected to do so this winter: the fiat 
has gone forth that low-necked corsages are 
more appropriate for dinner. There are always 
exceptions allowed to this rule; illness or indis- 
position makes it incumbent on some ladies to 
wear & high dress, but for dinner a lady should 
try to accommodate herself to this fashion. It 
makes the table and the opera-box far more ef- 
fective. 

The hostess is the person who makes the din- 
ner party. It is she who invites the guests, she 
who receives, she who presides, who defines the 
laws of the household; it is to her that all hon- 
ors are paid; but it is she who goes in last. Ac- 
cording to the etiquette of society, the gentleman 
leads the way with the lady to whom the dinner 
is given; it is the lady of the house who brings 
up the rear with the most distinguished gentle- 
man. The menu is generally written in French by 
the chef. It is a pity there is not an English vo- 
cabulary of the staples which furnish forth our 
splendid dinners, 

A small bouwtfonniére awaits the gentleman in 
the anteroom, with a card telling him whom he 
is to take in to dinner. Usually small bouquets 
will be handed to the ladies on leaving the table, 
but there will be no such elaborate display of 
flowers as there has been. In fact, people are 
very tired of the large-sized, cumbersome bouquet. 

Diners-out should have no animosities and no 
prejudices; at any rate, they should not show 
them at a dinner. ‘Spare your host and hostess 
any annoyance, and be as agreeable as you can for 
the benefit of the whole.” Such is the legend. 

A lady who attempts to entertain at dinner 
should have experienced servants. If she has 
not, she should instruct them in every detail be- 
fore dinner. She should have plenty of side 
tables and sideboards, reserves of extra dishes, 
knives, forks, plates, spoons, glasses, and extra 
napkins at hand in case wine should be spilled. 
No condiments should be put on the table except 
salt, and that in little individual salt-cellars at 
each place. 

Maid- servants can serve a dinner as well as 
men, if trained. They should be in cap and 
apron, and, being taught to carve, can serve ev- 
erything from the side table. They are often 
better than men. A dinner table should not be 
crowded, nor should the room be too warm ; with 

















our gas and furnace heat, the rooms are general- 
ly too hot. In rising from the table the gentle- 
men accompany the ladies to the parlor, then re- 
turn to the dining-room to smoke. 

There is a new departure in table-linen in the 
highly embroidered cloths which have large 
floral patterns in crewel or cotton thread, or in 
silk which can be washed. These table-cloths, 
with extensive shrubberies sometimes seeming to 
extend from the hem up into the centre, are very 
curious and beautiful; the handsomest come 
from Russia and Roumania. The little doyleys 
put under the glass finger-bowls, of Turkish em- 
broidery, are very curious and beautiful, and 
serve to give the guest something to talk about. 

Handsome pitchers of glass, holding champagne 
and claret, are very fashionable. Many ladies have 
a large square table, with room for candelabra, 
flowers, objets d’art, silver, and a profusion of ele- 
gant decanters, but the simpler style of a few 
pieces of silver, one fruit dish in the centre (very 
high), and high vases of freshly cut flowers in 
water, is in better taste and the latest fashion. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
VISITING AND RECEPTION DRESSES. 
CS dresses of faille francaise, 

Bengaline, or other repped silk with velvet 
are among the most tasteful importations for vis- 
iting and reception toilettes. These may be in 
monotone when the velvet is figured or striped, 
but if two plain materials are used, they are oft- 
enest in contrasting colors. In these dresses 
there is greater fullness in the skirts and very 
long draperies, and the effect is given of one skirt 
opening over another. As an example of mono- 
tone dresses is a rich gown with the ample skirt 
of sapphire brocaded velvet, with large raised 
velvet flowers on a ground of repped (uncut) 
velvet of the same shade; this is arranged with 
three straight back breadths of velvet gathered 
to a very small space on the belt, while two front 
breadths nearly plain at the belt drop down to 
form a long apron shaped only by pleats catch- 
ing up the sides, and cut out in deep scallops 
across the foot to show a border of otter fur set 
on the foundation skirt. Down each side hangs 
a sash-like breadth of Bengaline silk fringed at 
the lower end and pleated into a space of two 
inches at the belt; on one side this sash has a 
deep loop falling from the belt, but the other is 
plain and straight. The basque of Bengaline has 
a square plastron of the figured velvet, and is cut 
up in scallops below this plastron ; there are also 
scallops at the end of the middle forms of the 
back. For a dress in contrasts of color seal 
brown Sicilienne or faille francaise is made up 
to open over a turquoise blue velvet skirt which 
shows in a wide band inlaid down the front be- 
tween three pleats of the brown silk, on which 
are placed cross rows of blue bead fringe. These 
pleats are wide and not set stiffly, yet are held 
well in place by the fringe; the silk drapery back 
of the pleats is caught up high on each side, and 
descends again in the back to show the blue 
velvet from belt to foot. The basque is of 
the silk, with a velvet vest and inside cuffs. 
Plush skirts are used in the same way under soft 
repped silk draperies, and in some instances there 
are wide bands like borders of metallic galloon 
straight around them ; as this galloon would sink 
into the deep pile of the plush, modistes make 
tucks in the plush, and attach the galloon to the 
lower edge. 

The red gilt and copper galloons are very ef- 
fective on black or brown plush skirts. By way 
of change from the brown and blue costumes 
that prevail in rich fabrics, many green gowns 
are imported this winter, among them one of 
changeable green and red satin over a plush 
skirt of the same coloring, with reddish gilt gal- 
loon for trimming, while others are of green vel- 
vet with repped silk, and many are of green cloth 
with velvet. In many dresses a third color is 
introduced, and this color is oftenest bright pop- 
py red, which gives an effective surprise by ap- 
pearing perhaps only on one side of the skirt, or 
else inlaid down the front between folds of the 
color which is least prominent in the costume. 

A novelty in cloth costumes shows panels and 
borders woven along one selvedge to represent 
ribbed Hercules braid. These borders are three- 
eighths of a yard wide, and are put lengthwise 
in panels on the skirt, meeting at the belt, but 
opening as they descend over pleatings of the 
plain cloth; they also border jackets and form 
a vest, cuffs, and collar. 

Lacing of braid or of cord is much used on 
cloth and lighter wool dresses, both on the basque 
and skirt; for instance, a green cloth dress has 
two rows of lacing down one side, made of silver 
braid passed over small buttons of the cloth on 
wooden moulds. The postilion basque of cloth 
then opens over a vest of green velvet, and is 
laced from the bust down to the point. Silk 
cords are used also for lacing basques, as in a 
pretty house dress of mauve cashmere with cord 
lacing over a pansy-colored velvet vest. This 
vest should be six or eight inches wide from the 
throat down to the top of the darts, with the 
cashmere lapping on its sides, and stitched there ; 
along the darts the velvet shows only two inches 
wide, as the cashmere laps over it, is finished 
with whalebones, beyond which eyelet-holes are 
worked, and a lacing of silk cord passes through 
these and crosses on the narrow velvet vest. 


SLEEVE CAPES, JACKETS, ETC. 


A novel wrap imported by the modistes is a 
cape with sleeves, a short garment that is made 
up in plush, velvet, or seal-skin to wear with any 
toilette that is too handsome to be covered. This 
cape reaches only to the waist line both in back 
and front, where it is closely held down by a belt 
underneath, and there are small sleeves with am- 
ple opening at top cut in one with the sides. An- 
other gay little mantle of plush, longer than that 





just described, as it half covers the tournure, and 


has pointed fronts, is made of brown plush, and 
brightened by a collar, scarf fronts, and wide cuffs 
of red cloth. Red cloth jackets are the favorite 
for driving coats with young ladies, The Batten- 
berg shape, lapping diagonally on the breast, is 
liked for these, and a novel caprice adds a single 
revers of seal-skin fur down the left of the front. 
Serge with wide twills, smooth cloth, and the 
rough bouclé cloths are all used for these gay 
jackets. Black Persian lamb-skin for revers, 
collar, and cuffs, with a turban and muff to match, 
will be added for midwinter trimmings. 


BLACK UNDER-SKIRTS. 


Black under-skirts to wear next the dress will 
be as generally used this winter as black stock- 
ings now are. Colored skirts are shown, espe- 
cially dark red and blue skirts, but two-thirds of 
those seen in the shops are black. These come 
in all qualities from the cloth, alpaca, and farm- 
er’s satin skirts up to those of black satin with 
flounces of black wool lace or of the silk Span- 
ish laces; the latter are furnished with a pad 
bustle and steels,and do away with the necessity 
of adding these to each dress; but plainer skirts 
are simply gored to the figure in front and on 
the sides, with more fullness behind, and are fin- 
ished at the foot with quilting. There is a de- 
cided fancy for the old-fashioned quilted skirts 
such as our grandmothers wore, and such as are 
still worn in very cold climates. The economist 
makes these of black farmer’s satin, and puts 
quilting only across the lower end, to protect the 
limbs from the knees to the ankles; this quilted 
border is made of black satin lightly wadded and 
neatly quilted in waved or diagonal rows, then 
bound on the end with wide black velvet ribbon; 
such skirts are sold for $2 50. Black alpaca is 
used in the same way, and, to make it warm 
enough, is lined with red flannel and covered 
about one-third its length from the foot up with 
quilted black satin. Black cloth skirts with wide 
quilted satin border are liked because the quilted 
part supports the lower part of the skirt nicely, 
while the warm cloth clings closely to the upper 
part of the limbs. Entire skirts of black satin 
without wadding or quilting, finished with a neat- 
ly pleated flounce at the foot, are shown merely 
as Balmoral petticoats, while others are quilted 
one-third or else half way to the waist, and still 
others are quilted all their length, yet are light, 
because stuffed with eider-down ; these cost $12 
or $14. Striped wool stuffs made of the waste 
of fine wools are woven in stiff poplin-like reps 
on purpose for petticoats, and are made up in 
lengthwise stripes or in cross stripes as the wearer 
chooses. For trousseaux are imported pale blue 
and pink satin skirts with steels and a pad bustle 
set in them, and flounces of fine white mohair 
lace. 





BRETELLES, 


Bretelles or V-shaped trimmings are most in 
favor on dress waists and on mantles. For short 
stout figures this pointed garniture is made very 
long, reaching to the waist line in a sharp point, 
and spreading out at the top to the middle of the 
shoulder seams; for more slender figures the V 
is much shorter, reaching only to the top of the 
darts, and touching the edge of the collar at the 
top. The back and front may be made exactly 
alike, or else the back may have only a very 
short point, while the fronts extend to the waist 
line. The flat galloons with large jet or colored 
beads form bretelles for large figures, while the 
drops and fringed galloons are most effective on 
smaller forms. 


BUTTONS, 


A group of three large buttons on each side of 
the corsage, and of six or eight on the skirt on 
the lengthwise pleats or panels at the sides, is 
very fashionable on wool or velvet costumes. 
These are flat metallic buttons with raised figures 
or flowers, and are chosen in keeping with the 
color of the dress; those of gray shades of steel 
or silver and the copper and bronzed hues are 
most used. A novelty for brown and black 
dresses is the Benares buttons of gilt imitating 
the fine Benares brass in color and in its richly 
chased designs of animals, beads, leaves, and 
flowers. Small buttons, flat or round, of ero- 
cheted silk or of the dress material, over a flat 
wooden mould, are still used for fastening dresses, 
but there are many dresses that have hooks and 
eyes closing over a “fly” or plain band or strip 
sewed to the edge beneath them. 


TAILOR-MADE JERSEYS, ETC. 


The newest jerseys are made in tailor style, 
with as many seams as any lined basque, and are 
finished along the edges with rows of stitching, 
or else a binding of braid. Their shape is a regu- 
lar postilion with narrow pleated back, short 
sides, and pointed front, fashioned with as many 
darts and side forms as any other dress waist. 
The bouclé jersey cloth with rough finish is the 
newest for these, and is liked for wearing with 
wool skirts, but the smoother wool or silk elastic 
ribbed cloths are appropriate with a greater va- 
riety of skirts. Very plain jerseys, well fitted 
and without trimming, are so neat-looking, and 
are such an excellent substitute for half-worn 
dress waists, that they remain in favor, while those 
more showily trimmed are much less used than 
formerly. 

When a jersey is not used, the best waist for 
wearing in the morning with various skirts is a 
cloth postilion of some dark shade of brown, 
blue, or red made as simply shaped as the jer- 
seys, stitched on the edges, and if not buttoned 
straight down the front, lapping only slightly at 
the top on the left side. For more dressy wear, 
velveteen, plush, and velvet are similarly made, 
and are most useful when of black with a very 
slight trimming of jet galloon. For young ladies 
extra corsages lack or dark velvet are made 
as Spanish jackets opening over a soft vest of 














repped silk or surah, or else they fit the figure 
closely about the waist and extend just over the 
hips, while the upper parts open over a gathered 
plastron, and have full revers of jet or of em- 
broidery. To wear with evening dresses are low- 
er velvet corsages cut in V shape from the shoul- 
ders down, and worn over a lace guimpe, or else 
the velvet is cut half-high to the neck, and then 
open in V shape and edged with beaded galloon ; 
it is not necessary to add a frill or white lace in- 
side this opening, though sometimes a double 
fold of black net or of silk muslin is added. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBiE, & Co. ; 
James McCreery & Co ; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAT, 


THE course of lectures at the New York School 
of Acting was opened last week in the rooms of 
the school, 30 East Fourteenth Street. Miss 
Maria P. Brace, formerly iustructor in elocu- 
tion at Vassar College, »ke upon the ** Meth- 
ods of the Théatre France: Mr. FRANKLIN H, 
SarGent is director of this school, and the teach- 
ers are chiefly ladies. 

—A correspondent at Paris remarks; ‘* What- 
ever the cablegrams may say, the departure of 
Madame Krauss from the Grand Opéra is more 
important to Parisians than the success or defeat 
ofa republic.” Madame Krauss is at the head 
ofall the foreign singers in Franee. Shewas born 
and educated in Vienna, and is a musician of the 
first rank. She made her début twenty-five years 
ago, and she sang at the dedication of the new 
opera-lhouse in Paris. She is a woman of strong 
mind and accomplishment, although she is iu 
appearance stout and ungraceful. 

—‘* Henri Gréville,”’ the French novelist, in- 
tends to visit this country shortly, and deliver 
lectures at Boston, New York, and other leading 
cities. ‘‘ Henri Gréville’’ is Madame Duranp. 

—A Boston paper says of Mr. HowE.ts: “ Bos- 
ton has literally been the hub of his universe. 
It seems as difficult to conceive of Dickens out 
of London as of Howe is away from Boston. 
Mr. HOWELLS came here from Ohio, almost un- 
known, at a time when the West s regarded 
by the cultivated with a contempt nearly equal- 
ling that felt in England for the United States a 
generation ago. While here he has made his 
name the foremost in American fiction. At the 
same time he has seen his native State, for which 
he has always cherished a son’s loyal affection, 
grow in intellectual as well as material wealth.” 

—There are nearly two hundred names up for 
election at the Union Club—a list that will not 
be shortened considerably for several years. 

—The executive committee of the American 
School of Opera comprises Mrs. ToHurBer, Mrs. 
BLopeéettT, Mrs. Warp, Mr. CakNeoig, and Mr 
MARQUAND. The officers are: Mr. Parke Gop- 
WIN, president; Mr. Ricuarp Irvin, Jun., trea- 
surer; Mr. AuGusT BEeL»on7, vice-president. 

—The late Lord HouGurTon has been succeed- 
ed in the presidency of the London Library by 
Lord Tennyson. ik 

—The Duke of Argyll will deliver an impor- 
tant lecture on the scenery and geology of Scot- 
land, early in November, at Dundee. 

—In Indiana the law forbids any preacher or 
magistrate from solemnizing a marriage unless 
the parties thereto shall produce a license is- 
sued by the clerk of the county in which the 
woman resides, and it requires the woman, if she 
is a minor, to reside in the county one month 
preceding the application A clerk who issues 
a marriage license contrary to the provisions of 
the law may be prosecuted and fined, and it is 
made the duty of the prosecuting attorney to 
attend strictly to anything of the sort. 

-~Miss Eminy C. HALL was married last week 
to Mr. WitLiaAM E.WaHeeLock. The young lady 
is a daughter of the Rev. Joun Haw. . 

—Miss Louisa M. Aucorr believes in ‘* wo 
man suffrage.’’ She writes to Mrs. Stowe: ‘“ Aft- 
er a fifty years’ acquaintance with the noble men 













| and women of the antislavery cause, and the 


glorious end of their faithful work, I should be 
a traitor to all I most love, honor, and desire to 
imitate if I did not covet a place among those 
who are giving their lives to the emancipation 
of the white slaves of America. If I ean do no 
more, let me stand among those who are willing 
to bear ridicule and reproval for the truth’s sak 
and so earn some right to rejoice when the vic- 
tory is won.’ 

—Members of the Law and Order League of 
Cincinnati have been endeavoring to close 
theatres in that city on Sunday nights. 

—Among the public and private beqrests, 
amounting to nearly two and a half million dol- 
lars, of the late wealthy railroad president Col- 
onel Tuomas W. Peirce, of Topsfield, Massa 
chusetts, were twenty-five thousand dollars to his 
friend and counsel, Hon. Ricuarp 8, Sporrorp, 
who is one of his executors and one of the guard- 
ians of his children, and fifty thousand dollars 
to Mrs. Harriet Prescorr SPoFFORD, to whose 
care and affection he commends his two chil- 
dren, well knowing, he says, the value which 
her considerate care and affection may be to 
them, and how much advantage their education 
may derive from her oversight and advice—a 
trust which in itself is the most precious of all 
legacies. The residue of the estate, the whole 
of which is estimated at ten million dollars, 
goes to his son and daughter, now ten and 
twelve years old, on attaining their majorities. 
His wife died some years ago. 

—Archdeacon FARRAR lived a social life in 
New York last week. He was entertained at 
many dinners, breakfasts, and receptions, and 
his three lectures brought together very large 
and brilliant gatherings. Among those who en- 
tertained the Archdeacon were Mr. Cyrus W. 
Frievp, Mr. E. P. Dutton, Mr. Logan 8. Murray, 
and Mr. Coxne.tius VANDERBILT. Dr. Hircu 
cock introduced Canon Farrar to the public, 
at the first lecture, in these words: ‘‘ lam happy 
to be your representative in bidding Archdeacon 
FARRAR welcome to the hospitality of this com- 
mercial metropolis of the continent. We wel- 
come noalien. England has ceased to be merely 
a geographical name. Besides the old England 
which reaches from Northumberland to Corn 
wall, there isa young England belting the globe, 
Its boundaries are those of a common language, 
a common literature, and a common civilization. 
Our guest was born in the Asiatic England; he 
belongs also to this American England.” 


the 
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ive green velvet- 
een, and the work 
is all at the upper 
part, where it 
shows most effect- 
ively, the design, 
as it is carried out, 
making its own 
frieze in the top 
division. It is 
solidly worked 
throughout in 
erewels of beauti- 
fully harmonious 
shades of red, 
pink, gold, and 
golden green, the 
band, a part of 
the design, being 
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CURTAIN.—From tue Soutn KENSINGTON Royau Scoot or Art Neepie-Work. 


worked to match. These curtains are, of course, only suitable for 
A set has just been completed in which the same 
design has been altered to fit several pairs of curtains of various 
sizes, and the striking novelty of their appearance has attracted 
much appreciative attention. 


Design for Curtain. 


Tis handsome curtain, from the South Kensington Royal School 
of Art Needle-Work, is one of the latest specimens of the pro- 
gress made by the schocl in artist.c embroidery. The ground is ol- 
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DESIGN FOR MANTEL VALANCE.—From tar Sovrn Kensmseton Roya Sonoon or Art Neepie-Work. 
































Design for Mantel Valance. 
Tuts pretty South Kensington mantel valance is on cloth, velvet, 
or plush; on the former two materials it would be well to work 
it in outline with various shades of gold and green silk, and it will 


look handsomer 
if some of the 
leaves which are 
left plain in the 
design be worked 
in feather stitch ; 
if plush be used 
for the ground, it 
can be worked in 
gold thread. It 
is an easy pattern 
to work, and is 
very effective. Our 
readers will be 
glad to know that 
a working © pat- 
tern of this de- 
sign will shortly 
be published. 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.* 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avurnor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “‘ Vat Sreaner,” 
“Hearts,” “A Moper Faturr,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


IPYOWN was filling fast after the Whitsuntide 

Recess, and O’Rourke was back in London, 
engaging less warmly than of old in his Parlia- 
mentary and journalistic warfare with the world. 
It all mattered so little now that he fought list- 
lessly. He suffered a good deal of the journal. 
istic work to lapse out of his hands, and if he 
made a brilliant speech or two in the House, he 
did less of the actual labor which falls to the lot 
of a party politician than he had been in the 
habit of doing. He was gayer than ever in man- 
ner, and more sympathetically charming than 
ever, for he had time to cultivate the friendly 
emotions, and his new leisure was for the most 
part devoted to social joys. The little widow 
staid on in Houfoy, and kept her own secret. 
For his part O’Rourke would have been pleased 
to reveal the secret, for apart from the pleasure 
and pride of it, an aetual and palpable result in 
the loosening of credit might reasonably be looked 
for, and at this epoch of his career, as almost 
always, the Patriot was a little pressed for money. 
He had always been light-hearted under his mon- 
ey troubles, and had been wont to say in his own 
charming manner that his creditors had better 
grounds for grief than he had. But now there 
was an actual feel of triumphant humor in being 
dunned a little. Possession in prospective of a 
lady who owned six millions of dollars, and im- 
portunately bullied to pay a tailor’s bill! The 
conjunction of circumstances was piquant. 

*“ Each gave each a double charm, 
Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm.” 

He noticed in himself a growing sweetness of 
humor. He had never been of a bitter temper, 
but he had been accustomed to look at the rich 
with a certain defiance, which was perhaps in- 
separable from a well-balanced conception of 
their deserts and his own. Now he regarded 
them with complacence, as being of his own 
sphere. 

He heard casually that Maskelyne was staying 
on in London, but he did not go to see him, being 
moved by a sense of mischievous fun to wait un- 
til Maskelyne should play the next card in his 
game. 

“You played with such an air of innocence,” 
said O’ Rourke, apostrophizing his friend, “ that I 
am sure you would be hurt if I were to display so 
much ill-natured cunning as to see through your 
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little game. Of course you would be greatly re- 
lieved to know that your card has taken the trick, 
but then you must look at the game and find 
that out for yourself. And since your card has 


| taken the trick, George, it’s for you to lead, by 
all the rules of the game.” 

O’ Rourke thinking this, lay idly upon a chintz 

sofa in his sitting-room. 





His bright face was | 


turned to the one slippered foot was 
thrown over the back of the sofa, and the other 
patted the carpet. He moved a lighted cigar to 
and fro before his nostrils, sniffing its odors. The 
window was open, and the warmth and bright- 
ness of the summer noon filled the 
dingy chamber. 

The maid tapped at the door, and being told 
to enter, appeared with a card pinched in one 
corner of her apron. O'Rourke laughed when 
he saw her, for in his mind’s eye he saw the 
gilded glorious menial and the solid silver salver 
of the near and the maid’s unsophisti- 
cated service charmed him by contrast. Any and 
every little social and domestic cloud grew rosy 
with the dawning light of the pretty widow’s six 
millions of dollars behind it 

O’ Rourke took the 
lyne’s name upon it, 
to his feet. 

“ Ask the gentleman to be so good 
this way,” 


ceiling, 


somewhat 


future, 


and reading Maske- 
amiled brightly, and arose 


card 


as to walk 
he said, twinkling with half-suppress- 
ed humor. The maid retired. 
to look at the cards, have But 
Mrs. Spry insists upon having blindfolded 
for a little while longer. I know it’s hard lines, 
but can I help you ?” 

Maskelyne, with his narrow figure close button- 


“So you've come 
you, George ? 


you 


ed in his frock-coat, came striding upstairs with a 
supernatural gravity of expression. This changed 
for one moment to a de lightful smile when 


O'Rourke ran out to the landing-place to meet 
him, with both hands outstretched in friendly wel- 


come. But poor Maskelyne’s smile was the merest 
gleam in duration, and by the time O’Rourke, 


with his own warm-hearted impulsiveness, had 
drawn him by both hands into the sitting-room, 
he was once more as solemn as a picture. 

“ My dear old fellow !” said O’ Rourke, with both 
the dear old fellow’s hands in his. ‘“ Not tired 
of England yet? I have an idle hour or two to- 
day, and had resolved to come round and take a 
look at you.” 

“ Yes,” said Maskelyne. 
back in town again.” 

“Sit down,” said O'Rourke, ba 
chair, and thrusting him into it by th 
He resigned him with a little friendly 
frequent natural trick of his, and then, taking a 
backward step or two, stood and looked at him 
with a face full of friendliness and welcome, 

“Upon my word,” said Maskelyne, 
a man to be envied.” 

“T9” said O’Rourke, with a grimace, and then 
a brighter smile than ever. “AmI? Why?” 

“You have the power of benefiting your fel- 
low-creatures,” returned Maskelyne. ‘“ You are 
like fresh air.” 

O’Rourke laughed breezily, 
his friend with smiling eyes 
kelyne was pale, 

“ Come,” 


“T heard you were 


ucking him to a 
e shoulders. 
shake, a 


“you are 


and took stock of 
He saw that Mas 
and almost haggard. 

he said. “It strikes me that you want 
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“FRASER, PERSPIRING AND PALE, BURST 





INTO THE ROOM, HOLDING IN HIS LEFT HAND A NEWSPAPER AND A WALKING-STICK.” 
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fresh air, You're not looking well, old fel- 
low.” 

“Do you think not?’ asked Maskelyne, care- 
lessly,as if it were an indifferent thing. “O'Rourke, 
I’m going to surprise you.” 

“Are you?” asked O'Rourke. Maskelyne sat 
facing the window, and it was natural that 
O'Rourke should drop into a chair in front of 
him, Against the bright light of out-of-doors, 
his features were so dim as to be almost invisi- 
ble. ‘You won't see it even if you do surprise 
me, George,” he said, inwardly. 

“7 am causing some unnecessary anxiety to the 
authorities of Scotland Yard,” said Maskelyne. 
“] think it’s in consequence of my having been 
a good deal with Dobroski of late. At any rate, 
I am being watched. My goings out and com- 
ings in are observed with constant vigilance.” 

“Stupid beggars,” said O'Rourke, with friend- 
ly petulance. “ Abominably annoying, isn’t it?” 
“ «7 don’t know,” returned Maskelyne. “It 
makes me feel nice and safe.” O’Rourke laugh- 
ed at this, and Maskelyne smiled transiently. 
“But it is not worth while to cocker up a mere 
private citizen of the United States in that way. 
The old country is well-to-do, but she can’t afford 
it. And I don’t think I should feel humbled any 
way if my body-guard got told off to some one 
else who was more in want of it.” 

“Tl stop all that for you,” said O'Rourke. 

“There’s a good fellow,” answered Maskelyne, 
and fell into silence. O’Rourke, looking at him, 
felt a sort of good-humored contempt for him. 
Really, all poor Maskelyne’s little games were 
childishly transparent. His pretenses were al- 
most pitiably feeble. O’Rourke could almost have 
found it in his heart to advise him. Dobroski 
had been a poor stalking-horse at first, and a sin- | 
gle employment had quite played him out. 

In short, the Patriot had been so long out of 
the ways of simple honesty that he could no long- 
er understand them. He had played the fox for 
so many years that now to his mind everybody 
was dodging and foxing. He extracted great 
amusement from the imagined elaborate ruses of 
simple-minded people who were as guileless as 
sheep. His keen eye penetrated a prodigious 
amount of humbug whieh never existed, and his 
bright humor rejoiced in it. Of course he allow- 
ed that there might be something in this appar- 
ently absurd yarn of Maskelyne’s. It would be 
foolish to be too suspicious, But his doubts were 
siirewd enough to amount to disbelief, even when 
he had made all reasonable allowances. 

“You didn’t stay long at Houfoy,” said Maske- 
lyne, after a space of silence. 

“No,” O'Rourke answered. “I had to get 
back to make one of the great Talkee-Talkee 
House. But I wasn’t at Houfoy. I was staying 
at Janenne.” 

“T should have said Janenne,” said Maskelyne, 
with a faint blush. ‘I suppose you saw a good 
deal of Houfoy, though. They are all well, I 
hope—Major Butler and his sister and his niece ?” 

“Quite well when I left them,” returned 
O'Rourke, enjoying the situation keenly. Maske- 
lyne was embarrassed, but his companion would 
not help him by a word, 

“You have no special news of them, I sup- 
pose?” Maskelyne put the question, though it 
cost him dear, with a reasonable pretense of com- 
posure, 

“No,” said O'Rourke, tranquilly, throwing one 
leg over the other, and gripping his ankle with 
both hands. “No special news, so far as I re- 
member.” 

And now the ice being broken, as he supposed, 
he waited for Maskelyne to question him about 
the pretty widow, But as it happened there was 
nobody in the world who had been more out of 
Maskelyne’s thoughts than Mrs. Spry. He had 
not given her even so much as an occasional re- 
membrance since O’Rourke and she had started 
together on their journey to Brussels. O'Rourke, 
following his preconceived fancies, took Maske- 
lyne’s oblivion for diplomacy, and gave him some 
credit for reticence and patience. 

The voung American having lit a cigar, began 
to wander about the room, looking at the engrav- 
ings which hung upon the walls, and O'Rourke 
lay back in his chair in comfortable idleness. 

“T haven’t seen Fraser this long time,” said 
Maskelyne, and at this instant the knocker on the 
hall door was brought into play with a violence 
so remarkable that both he and O’Rourke ran to 
the windows to see what might be the matter. A 
hansom cabman, seated on his box, was looking 
with a face of bovine surprise toward the door, 
and one or two passengers had turned their heads 
in the same direction. There was an audible whirl 
and scurry of petticoats in the hall as the house- 
maid ran to the door to answer this unusual sum- 
mons, and a second or two later a voice cried so 
loudly that O’ Rourke and his companion heard it. 

“ Mr. O’Rourke’s within-doors! Don't be tell- 
ing me he’s not, for I know he is. I'll find the 
way myself,” 

“That és Fraser,” said Maskelyne. 

“ Did you conjure him here ?” O'Rourke asked. 
Steps came flying up the staircase, and Fraser, 
perspiring and pale, burst into the room, holding 
in his left hand a newspaper and a walking-stick. 
He closed the door behind him, transferred the 
walking-stick to his right hand, nodded strangely 
to Maskelyne, and then, striding to O'Rourke, 
thrust the journal he carried into his face, and 
flourishing his stick as if he were trying the tem- 
per of a foil, cried, “ Look at that, ye voyper !” 

O'Rourke, with a look of wonder, took the 
journal and retired a pace. 

“Oho!” cried Fraser, rolling his head at ‘his 
ancient comrade so energetically that he rolled 
his hat off. “Don’t be making your faces of in- 
nocence at me, Hector O'Rourke. Maybe ye didn’t 
write that? Come,now. Maybe ye didn’t write 
it? Well, ye’re a loyar, for write it ye did. And 
here’s the manuscript in your own dirty fist, ve 
sliming snake.” He tugged-a little rolled-up 
bundle of paper from his breast pocket, and stood | 





in a white heat of passion, flourishing it and the 
stick. O'Rourke smiled with less than his usual 
spontaneous charm, and Maskelyne set himself 
between the two. “Ye needn’t fear,” said Fra- 
ser. ‘ll not soil me hands with the dirty coat 
of him. For tew pins,” he added, turning anew 
upon O’Rourke, “1’d cleave the life out of ye.” 

“This seems likely to be a private affair,” said 
Maskelyne, in his quiet way, “and I won’t med- 
die with it. But we'll have no fighting.” 

“ Private, begorra!” cried Fraser, snorting. “It’s 
that private there’s a round fifty thousand copies 
printed at the very least. Would ve believe it, 
now, Maskelyne? Iputittoyou. Ye’re not the 
smartest man aloive, but ye’re a man of honor, 
and I putit to you. Here’s this dirty villain, here, 
has been going about with me for years and dam- 
aging moy reputation by calling me his friend, 
and borrowing money from me by the handful 
whenever I had a sixpence in me pockets, and all 
the toime he’s been attacking me anonymously. 
I’ve had him bring the orticles—the very orticles 
he’s written—and wonder at me who was the 
blagyard that wrote ’em, and making. innocent 
oyes, begad, and swearing he’d like to know the 
villain that did it.” 

“Come, come, Fraser,” said O’ Rourke, “ don’t 
make a mountain out of a mole-bill.” 

There was something in this reply which so 
exasperated Fraser that, but for Maskelyne’s in- 
terposition, he would then and there have as- 
saulted O'Rourke. 

“Vl mole-hill the villain!” cried Fraser. “I'll 
mountain him!” He struggled to get past Mas- 
kelyne, who held him back with an unexpected 
strength and adroitness. “ Ye take that ruffian’s 
part, do ye ?” he said, suddenly ceasing his efforts. 
“Then I disown ye. Ye’re no friend of mine.” 

** My dear Fraser,” returned Maskelyne, a little 
winded by the wrestling, “I am taking your 
part as much as O’Rourke’s. 1 know nothing of 
the merits of the quarrel, but you sha’n’t fight if 
1 can help it.” 

“If ever ye speak to me again,” said Fraser, 
stooping for his hat and shaking it in O’Rourke’s 
face over the intervening Maskelyne’s shoulder, 
“Vilcane ye. Dll take any solitary word ye speak 
to me as a sign that ye want a hoyding. And 
that’s my farewell to ye.” 

He followed this declaration by an abrupt exit, 
rau noisily down-stairs, slammed the street door 
behind him, and drove away in the hansom by 
which he had arrived. 

“There’s a Celtic madman for you,” said 
O'Rourke. Maskelyne looked at him with an air 
of grave inquiry, almost of displeasure, he 
thought. ‘1 don’t kuow that it was altogether 
fuir on my part, but then the beggar provoked it. 
He has been altogether unamenable to party dis- 
cipline of late, and I gave him a little satirical 
dressing down in the hope that it might do him 
good—bring him to his senses. I confess | didn’t 
want him to know I'd done it; but since he has 
found it out—he’s a thin-skinned fellow is Fraser, 
aud I'm afraid we're not likely to be friends 
again.” 

~ Maskelyne’s look was as inquiring and as grave 
when O'Rourke had finished this speech as it had 
been before the speech was begun. 

“If you'll wait for me a moment, whilst I 
dress,” the Patriot resumed, with an air of hav- 
ing dismissed the Fraser question as being un- 
worthy of further thought, “Pll drive down to 
the House and take you with me. I'll introduce 
you to the Home Secretary, and he will take the 
trouble to put right that absurd little affair you 
spoke of awhile ago.” 

He had not looked at Maskelyne whilst he had 
spoken thus, being apparently more than half 
absorbed in arranging two or three handfuls of 
loose papers which lay about his table. 

“T don’t want you to take to despising me, 
George,” he said, inwardly, as he changed his 
dress for out-of-doors. “ Perhaps the best way 
to prevent that will be to show that you are a 
liar yourself.” He emerged from his dressing- 
room a moment later. “Shall we go?” he asked, 
with his candid look fixed full on his companion. 

“ Yes,” said Maskelyne, rather coldly, but with 
no sigu of confusion. “I shall be very much 
obliged.” 

*“Confound him!” thought O’Rourke. “The 
yaru way be true, after all, foolish as it sounded.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Wuen O'Rourke spoke of introducing Maske- 
lyne to the Home Secretary he had used a tone 
of commonplace, but he meant to impress his 
friend somewhat with a sense of his own impor- 
tance. In ordinary circumstances he might have 
satisfied himself with a note to Scotland Yard, 
where he was quite well enough known for his 
present purpose, but after this affair of Fraser's 
he wanted to do something to rehabilitate him- 
self in Maskelyne’s eyes. There were few men 
less given to boastfulness, but he knew the value 
of his position, and was willing that other people 
should know it. Arguing from himself he was 
persuaded that an outsider ought to be impressed 
by an introduction to the Home Secretary, and 
disposed to be lenient to the peccadilloes of the 
man who could procure that distinction for him. 
If he had been Maskelyne, now, and had just 
caught somebody in the commission of a mean- 
ness, he knew that his judgment of the meanness 
would be influenced a good deal by such an inci- 
dent following on it. 

O'Rourke was so clever and quick-sighted a 
man that he could always see more than one bird 
to be killed by any stone he might happen to 
throw, It came to pass sometimes that this very 
keenness of his caused him to miss a good many 
birds at a single cast. Perkaps in the long-run 
the single-sighted person who throws at one bird 
at a time and kills it makes a better bag than the 
smarter sportsman. ‘ 

If Maskelyne had come with a fib in his hand, 





then he and O’Rourke would be on a level, and 
the introduction to the Home Secretary would 
bring that to pass. If, on the other hand, the 
tale Maskelyne had told should turn out to be 
true, O'Rourke would at least have done some- 
thing to set himself beyond the limit of those 
principles by which people who have no position 
in the world must consent to be judged. 

Maskelyne endured the introduction with calm- 
ness, and explained to the great man the nature of 
his grievance. The great man happened to know 
of it already, and assured him that he would not 
suffer again. In these times we were compelled 
to exert the utmost vigilance. Any association 
with a man like Dobroski was apt just now to 
excite the suspicions of the police. But what- 
ever necessity had existed, or had seemed to exist, 
for watching Maskelyne, had been dissipated by 
the answers the police had received to their in- 
quiries. 

The young American thanked the high official, 
and withdrew. O’Rourke took his arm familiar- 
ly, not ill pleased, pending the arrival of his own 
expected millions, to be seen in friendly associa- 
tion with a man who had millions already. Mas- 
kelyne was very grave and cool, and O'Rourke 
felt that he was reserving himself, and awaiting 
fuller explanation of the Fraser episode. For 
his own part he was a little annoyed at detection. 
Maskelyne was one of those fellows who, without 
verbally professing a high code of honor, con- 
trive to give people the impression that they hold 
the highest. The Patriot knew this to be a val- 
uable faculty, and would have given something 
to have the receipt for it. Shrewd as he was, it 
never occurred to him that the true receipt for 
the appearance was to have the reality. He did 
not believe much in the existence of the reality. 
According to his philosophy most people had 
pretty much the same moral code, and that man’s 
worked the best who contrived to get the most 
out of society without shocking its conventional 
pretenses. 

The plain truth about the Fraser episode—from 
O’Rourke’s point of view—was this. Fraser was 
an ass, and fair game for anybody’s satire. He 
was always putting himself in the way, had once 
or twice ventured in his own maguificent, thick- 
headed fashion to reprove O'Rourke publicly in 
the House, and had brought these pointed retalia- 
tions upon himself. Apart from these sufficient 
considerations, the Fraser articles had each 
brought in ten pounds ten shillings, and the 
writer told himself humorously that Fraser had 
never in any other fashion been worth so much 
to anybody. Of course it was awkward to have 
it known that the man who had earned the ten 
pounds ten shillings was a bosom-friend of the 
man who had put him in the way of earning it, 
and it was likely enough that, amongst other 
unpleasant results this discovery might bear, it 
would help to confirm Mrs. Farley in ber ill opin- 
ion of him, The Farleys were back in London, 
Fraser was as thick with them as he himself was, 
and of course he would be loud in his complaints. 
But the Patriot cared much less for all this than 
he would have done a little earlier. He had but 
to wait for September, and then Mrs. Spry and 
her dollars would carry him away from all dis- 
turbing influences to a sphere of peace and nov- 
elty. He was very, very tired of the rough-and- 
tumble of the world, and he looked to his prom- 
ised haven with frequent sighs of relief. 

His fancy that Fraser might carry the story to 
the Farleys was justified even before it had oc- 
curred to him, The injured member for Bally- 
killrowdy had directed his hansom straight to 
Hampstead, burning with his wrongs, and had 
pulled up at the novelist’s door. He still held 
the crumpled proof of O’Rourke’s perfidy in his 
hand, and had read it more than once upon his 
journey. Every sentence added a fagot to the 
tire of his resentment, and before he had reached 
the end of his brief journey he had grown to a 
settled white heat of wrath against O’Rourke. 

Fraser discharged his cabman, and sounded a 
more moderate summons at the novelist’s door 
than that with which he bad recently bombarded 
O’Rourke’s. His splendid but condescending pre- 
sence was familiar to the neat-handed maid who 
opened the door. Mr. Farley, said the girl, was 
in his study, and was not to be disturbed except 
upon special business. Would he see Mrs. Far- 
ley? Yes. He would see Mrs. Farley. 

He was shown into a bright little parlor, cool 
and quiet, which looked out on the sun-flooded 
garden and the space of open country beyond it, 
and was left there lonely for a minute or two. 
The march of his own thoughts, which were all 
directed toward a swift vengeance on the pertid- 
ious O'Rourke, set his feet marching, and he 
was tramping up and down the room in great 
haste when Lucy entered. He had tramped to 
the end of the room and had turned again before 
he was aware of her presence, and she saw at 
once that something had occurred to disturb 
him. 

“The gyurl tells me that Forley’s busy,” said 
Fraser, “and I’ll not ask ye to disturb him unless 
ye think fit. I’m doing a very unpleasant piece 
o’ work, Mrs. Forley, but it is my opinion that it 
deserves to be well done, and needs to be done. 
Can ye spare me two or three minutes ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lucy, in some wonderment. 

“* Let me hand ye a chair,” said Fraser. ‘“ Now, 
will y’ oblige me be reading that?” And indi- 
eating the column, he set the paper in her hand 
and retired to the window. He stood there for 
a little while to watch the effect of her perusal 
of the article, but before she had read a dozen 
lines he pulled the manuscript from his pocket 
and read with her, though he was pretty familiar 
with O’ Rourke’s satire by this time, and its phrases 
began to have little meaning for him, as is some- 
times the way with phrases when read too often. 
He had gone through the whole article and had 
found time to pick out the plums of it on a see- 
ond skimmiig before Mrs, Farley laid the paper 
ou her knees and looked up at him. 





“Will ye tell me what ye think of it?” de- 
manded Fraser. ‘ 

“T think it very ill-natured and unjust,” said 
Lucy. She was as open as most people to Fraser’s 
faults, but through them all she liked him, and 
the printed statement of them, though extremely 
witty, struck her as being pungent enough to be 
cruel. Perhaps if the things had been spoken 
and not written, with no chance of coming to 
their subject’s ears, she might have laughed at 
part of them; but with the subject before her, 
and the knowledge that he was wounded by them, 
they stirred her indignation and pity. 

“ Suppose, Mrs. Forley,” said Fraser, “that an 
enemy had written that, ye’d still think it ill-na- 
tured and unjust ?” 

“T should think it ill-natured and unjust, who- 
ever wrote it,” she answered. 

“Suppose it was me dearest friend that wrote 
it?” he demanded. 

“You don’t suspect Austin of this?” she ask- 
ed him, rising from her seat. Indignant as he 
was, Fraser laughed. 

“No,” he said; “and if I did, d’ye think I'd 
speak to you of it? No, madam. But maybe ye 
know that handwriting.” 

She took the manuscript he extended toward 
her, and had but glanced at it when she recog- 
nized it. She had seen it often enough in the 
days when her husband and the Patriot had been 
colleagues. Her sole answer to Fraser’s question 
was conveyed by a glance, 

“Will you ring the bell, Mr. Fraser? Thank 
you, Matilda,” she added, when the maid ap- 
peared, “ask Mr. Farley to come here, Say I 
wish to see him particularly.” 

The maid retired, 

“Ye kuow the hand, Mrs. Forley?” asked 
Fraser. 

“Perfectly well,” she answered. 
O'Rourke's,” 

Fraser set his lips and nodded, being troubled 
by a desire to express himself about O’ Rourke in 
terms unmeet for ladies’ ears, aud not daring to 
trust himself to speak. A minute later, Farley, 
with his hair in wild disorder, a smear or two of 
violet ink upon his forehead, entered the room in 
slippers and dressing-gown, and making out a 
visitor, retired again with some precipitation. 

“It is Mr. Fraser, Austin,” said his wife, rising 
and moving to the door. 

“Oh,” said Austin, “I can face Fraser.” He 
re-entered the room and shook hands. “ What 
is it, Lucy? The girl said I was wanted particu- 
larly.” 

“Mr. Fraser has just given me this to read,” 
she answered, laying the journal in his hands. 
“IT want you to read it, too.” She raised her 
hand against Fraser, who was about to speak, 
and he obeyed the signal. 

“** Parliamentary Portraits,’ ” read Austin, mur- 
muringly. “* Home Rule Momus.’” Here and 
there a phrase was audible, “ ‘Combination of 
happy qualities.’ * Dignity of spoiled toy terrier.’ 
* Delicacy of rhinoceros.’ * Member for Ballykill- 
rowdy.’ Hillo, Fraser! This is all at you, Pretty 
savage, isn’t it?” 

“Go on,” said Fraser, darkly. “Finish the 
thing, and then I'll tell ye something.” 

Austin went on, mumbling, and Fraser, follow- 
ing him and checking him off, as it were, by the 
original manuscript, pinched his lips together and 
nodded at the spicier phrases. 

“What d’ye think of it now ?” he asked, when 
Farley lad made an end of his reading. 

“ It would have been smarter if the writer had 
disguised his auimus,” said Farley. ‘He shows 
his hand too clearly. It’s a good plan when 
you’re slating a fellow to do it as if you loved 
him. This fellow isn’t content with stabbing 
you, but must needs knock you on the head and 
dance upon your prostrate body. I shouldn’t care 
about it. Some enemy hath done this.” 

“ That’s the point,” said Fraser. “ There’s the 
original manuscript, Maybe ye'll know the 
hand.” 

Farley took the little bundle, and had no soon- 
er cast his eyes upon it than he dropped both 
hands to his side, and stared at Fraser with an 
expression almost piteous. He threw the pages 
down upon the centre table, and began to pace 
up and down the room, pushing his hands through 
his hair, and saying “ Dear me! dear me!” in a 
tone of real distress. 

“Well?” said Fraser. 
What ’ll I do?” 

“I should see him, first of all,” returned Far- 
ley. 

“T’ve seen him,” said Fraser. 
ing on him now.” 

“ What does he say ?” 

“He told me not to make mountains out of 
mole-hills, and that was all he said, good, bad, or 
indifferent. I'll mole-hill the villain!” he con- 
cluded, with sudden fervor. 

Farley took to pacing up and down the room 
again, and his wife’s glance followed him. 

“ Ah, my dear,” he said, catching her look and 
reading it, “it is likely enough that you were 
right and 1 was wrong, but don’t triumph over 
me.” 

“Austin,” she answered, rising and laying a 
hand upon his arm with a look of entreaty, “I 
should be ashamed to triumph.” 

“Tt's not as if he’d done it wonce or twoice,” 
cried Fraser. “ There’s eight or ten of the blag- 
yard things been written, and all be the same 
hand. And he’s been making a friend of me all 
the time, and on the very day this copy’s dated, 
for he’s stuck the day of the month on the top of 
the first sheet of it, I parted me last five-pound 
note with him. He’s brought me the very things 
he’s written, ‘Oi think y’ ought to see this, 
Fraser,’ he’d say. * Who is it, at all, that has his 


“Tt is Mr, 


“Ye see who did it? 


“I'm after call- 


knife in ye like this ?’” 

“Dear me! dear me!” said Farley, more de- 
jectedly than before; “I always thought so highly 
of O’Rourke.” 

“ At least,” said Fraser, “I never took him for 
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a traitor. I’d never have believed that until this 
day.” 

“T knew it a little time ago,” said Lucy, who 
felt vindictively about O'Rourke, because of An- 
gela and Maskelyne. “I should be surprised at 
nothing he might do, I am not surprised at 
this.” Austin looked at her appealingly, but she 
either did not see or would not see. It was 
feminine justice to expose O'Rourke completely. 
A man who had been only half as good as she 
was would have spared him, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause it would have spared himself. ‘“ He behaved 
shamelessly to Mr. Maskelyne,” she went on; 
“and since I knew of his behavior there, I have 
been ready to believe anything of him.” 

““What did he do to Maskelyne ?” asked Fraser. 
“Barrin’ the fact he borrowed money from him 
—and that’s a thing that couldn’t hurt Maskelyne 
much—I never heard of anything. And he told 
me that himself, for of course Maskelyne’s not 
the man to talk of such things.” 

Austin walked miserably out of the room. At 
another moment this would have silenced Lucy, 
but she was too excited and heated to think of it. 

“Oh!” she said, bitterly, “it was not a matter 
of money—to Mr. Maskelyne at least, It was a 
matter of money to Mr. O’Rourke undoubtedly.” 

“That’s a bit of a riddle, Mrs. Forley,” said 
Fraser. He was going to hear further news of 
O’Rourke’s perfidy, and the knowledge put him 
in a pleasanter humor, 

“Do you remember Miss Butler, at Houfoy ?” 
asked Lucy. 

“ Maskelyne was paying his addresses to her,” 
Fraser answered, hitting the right nail on the 
head without knowing it. 

“Mr. O'Rourke pretended not to know that,” 
she said, scornfully. 

“He did know it,” cried Fraser, “for I told 
him so myself.” 

“You told him?” she asked, in a heat of an- 
ger and triumph. ‘TI was certain that he knew.” 

“Tl tell ye, Mrs. Forley, precisely what pass- 


ed. ’Twas the very first time he ever set oyes 
upon her. She and Maskelyne were driving, 


and they pulled up to shake hands with Dobroski. 
O’ Rourke crosses the road to me—he and I had 
been talking with the poor old mad fellow—and 
says he,‘ Who’s the lady?’ I tould him, ‘She's 
a great heiress, and Maskelyne’s after her, as if 
he hadn’t money enough ‘of his own.’” 

“How did you know she was an heiress ?” 
asked Lucy, “or that Mr. Maskelyne cared for 
her ?” 

“Twas easy to see he cared for her,” returned 
Fraser, with an unconscious wink expressive of 
great penetration. “ And as for her fortune, the 
village people spoke of her as a millionairess.” 

Upon this Lucy told her own story of the Pa- 
triot’s perfidy, and she and Fraser together abused 
him soundly until Austin came down-stairs again. 

“QOi’m not much in the way of knowing mill- 
ionairesses meself,” said Fraser, “‘ but if ever 
oi've a chance to speak a word to the American 
lady, ye’ll see me put a spoke in Hector O’Rourke’s 
wheel, I tell ye.” 

“The only answer to a man like that,” said 
Austin, “is swift forgetfulness. Let him 
Fraser.” 

“Ah,” said Fraser, “that may suit your phi- 
losophy, me boy. It isn’t mine. If a man hits 
vou, hit him back again. Let me see a chance, 
and I'll show ye how I'll take it.” 

A ring at the door-bell had excited little atten- 
tion, but at this moment a maid entered bearing 
a card upon a salver. 

“A lady to see you, ma’am. 


g 
go, 


I’ve shown her 
into the dining-room, ma’am, thinking you might 
be engaged here.” 

Mrs. Farley took the card from the salver, and 
still holding it in her hand in such a way that 
neither Fraser nor her husband could have seen 
it, even if he had been so minded, nodded an 
excuse to her guest and left the room in some- 
thing of a flutter. The visitor was Mrs. Spry. 

[to BE CONTINUED.) 





SOME HOME-MADE HOLIDAY 
GIFTS. 
IL 
TOBACCO POUCH. 

‘FHISis a beautiful little pouch, and much more 

suitable for a gentleman’s use than many of 
the fragile articles made for that purpose. It 
requires fourteen inches of handsome soft-finish 
gros grain ribbon, and twelve inches of dark 
brown trimming fur, which can be bought by the 
yard at comparatively little expense. Dark brown 
ribbon makes the most appropriate combination 
for a pouch, The fur and ribbon should each 
be an eighth of a yard wide. Join the ends of 
the fur together by the foundation, and sew two 
sides of it together to form the bottom of the 
bag. In this way the long fur covers the seams 
entirely. Join the ends of the ribbon, and catch 
one edge of it all around the open edge of the 
fur foundation, gathering the extra two inches of 
ribbon in to make it the same size as the fur; 
this forms the outside of the pouch. For the 
inside bag or lining which holds the tobacco 
make a little bag of chamois leather, the same 
size at the top as the ribbon, and rounding a lit- 
tle smaller toward the bottom. Place this inside 
the ribbon and fur so that the seams do not show, 
and turn about a quarter of an inch of the rib- 
bon over the top edge for a finish, hemming it 
neatly down upon the chamois. Make a casing 
for the drawing-strings by running a line of hand 
stitching all around a little way from the top of 
the bag. Make two eyelets close together in the 
inside edge of the ribbon by the seam, and two 
others in the opposite inside edge. For drawing- 
strings use fine brown silk lacing cords, and run 
them in so as to form a double drawing-string. 
This is done by running one cord through first 
in the usual way, and sewing the ends together, 
and then running a second cord through from the 

















opposite set of eyelets; this gives a loop at each 
side of the bag, which will draw it up much bet- 
ter than a single cord. Upon the end of each 
loop fasten a small brown chenille ball, such as 
can be bought for three or four cents apiece. 

This idea can be utilized in making work and 
other fancy bags, using sash ribbon or surah 
silk to increase the size. A beautiful combina- 
tion is of pale old-gold satin with cords or rib- 
bons to match, and the fur and balls of dark 
brown. Pale blue satin is exquisite with a trim- 
ming of gray fur. 


TICKING WORK-BAG. 


Select ticking with the stripes of blue and white 
about one-third of an inch wide. Cut a piece 
eighteen inches long, with the bottom part cyt in 
three points, like the 
pattern. The width 
from points A to A 
should be seven and 
a half inches, and 
from points B to 
B four and a half 
inches. By these 
measurements the 
proportions may be 
easily ascertained. The stripes must run up and 
down, and a quarter-inch of ticking should be 
left beyond each outer point, as indicated in pat- 
tern, so that the ends may be afterward joined 
together without spoiling the shape of the points. 
Now with embroidery silk work some fancy stitch 
upon each of the white stripes, making each one 
a different color or combination of colors, and 
varying the stitches as much as possible; cat- 
stitch one, feather-stitch another, and so on. 
eral such stitches are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. Of course it is not possible to find 
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a new stitch for every stripe, but repeated in 
other colors they may be made to look different. 
Shaded silks may also be used to advantage. 

When the white stripes are all worked, blind- 
stitch upon the blue stripes narrow black ribbon 
velvet which will just cover them nicely, and make 
them uniform with those that are worked. Join 
the ends of the ticking together so that a velvet 
strip can cover the seam. Cut a pieee of white 
lining silk the exact shape of the outside, and 
baste it upon the wrong side of the ticking with 
the joining seam turned in out of sight. Bind 
the points all around with narrow cardinal satin 
ribbon, and then overhand them together so that 
the bottom of the bag is closed in a point. Take 
a piece of cardinal satin long enough to go around 
the top of the bag and six and a half inches wide, 
and sew it on to the top of the ticking; turn half 
the width over into the inside of the bag, and 
hem it down upon the lining. Makea easing for 
drawing-vribbons with two rows of hand-running 
around the middle of the satin, and let the open- 
ings for them be on the right side of the bag. 
Use inch-wide ribbon for the strings, and finish 
the bottom with a full bow of the same. 

This bag is not so quickly made as some oth- 
ers, but is so durable and effective that it well 
repays one for the time spent in makipg it. 


SMOKING-CAP. 


For this you will need soft-finish gros grain or 
ottoman ribbon five or five and a half inches in 
width, in three colors, lemon, black, and scarlet. 
The length of the ribbon depends upon the size 
of the head to be fitted, but for a medium size 
twenty-three inches is about right. Overhand 
the three ribbons together along the sides, being 
careful not to draw them in the least. Have the 
black in the centre, the lemon for the top, and 
the scarlet for the bottom. Then join the ends 
together, making the seam as neat and invisible 
as possible on the wrong side. Sew a line of 
Kismet cord around the cap upon the seams where 
the ribbons join each other. Gather the lemon 
ribbon close together with a drawing-thread so 
that the top of the cap will be small, and fasten 
at the point a black silk tassel about five inches 
long. When the cap is on the head, the long 
pointed top hangs over gracefully upon one side. 
Other colors may be used if desired. Olive, pink, 
aud light blue are a pretty combination. 














These caps are very gay and becoming, and so 
easily made that even a little girl who is clever 
with her needle can manufacture one for papa’s 
Christmas present. 


EMERY CUSHION, 


Another gift easily made by little fingers is a 
tiny emery cushion in the form of a miniature 
flour bag. Make a little chamois-leather bag, 
square at the bottom. When sewed up it should 
be an inch and three-quarters long and an inch 
and a quarter wide. Fill this with emery to with- 
in half an inch of the top, and tie a thread tightly 
around the neck of the bag, and over this the 
narrowest gold ribbon, finished with a tiny bow 
in front. Upon the face of the bag print in ink 
40, 60, or any number of pounds you like. 


PONGEK MOUCHOIR CASE, 


This requires a quarter of a yard of pongee, 
and the same quantity of surah silk for lining. 
Pink, blue, cardinal, brown, or,in fact, any colored 
silk may be used, as almost all shades are pretty 
with the pongee. Upon one end of the pongee 
work some design in outline, with embroidery or 
etching silk to match the color selected for lining. 
An all-over pattern is pretty for this, but the work 
must not extend down the length ef the strip 
more than four and a half inches, though it 
may cover the end from side to side. When the 
design is outlined, sew the strips of pongee and 
silk together on the wrong side. Then turn right 
side out, and put in an interlining of white sheet 
wadding well sprinkled with sachet powder, join- 
ing the open end afterward as imperceptibly as 
possible. Turn the ends over upon the lining to 
the depth of four and a half inches, and catch them 
down along the edges, leaving the middle parts 
open for the handkerchiefs. One side will be 
decorated with the design, and upon the other 
fasten a pretty bow of ottoman ribbon an inch 
and a hulf wide. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPH CASE, 


This is made in the same manner as the mou- 
choir case, and is of fine gray linen, lined with 
silk. The length should be twenty-four inches, 
and the width ten inches; this allows for seams 
Leave a space of six inches plain at the end of 
the linen, and work the design directly below this, 
not covering more than six inches of the length, 
but extending all across the width of the strip 
if desired. The case folds together like a book 
when finished, so that placing the design on this 
spot brings it upon the outside; if a design on 
both covers is desired, arrange it in a similar 
manner at the other end. Work the design in 
etching silk to match the silk lining. Stitch the 
linen and silk together on the wrong side, using 
an interlining of drilling to keep it stiff and 
shapely. When it is turned right side out, and 
the end neatly closed, turn the ends over upon 
the silk lining six inches, and catch the outer 
edges together. This leaves places on both sides 
for photographs, and when folded together the 
design ornaments the outer cover very prettily 
This case is nice to protect photographs from 
dust, eic., and is less hackneyed than an album 

FANCY BASKETS. 

Any of the small fancy baskets that may now 
be bought so reasonably make attractive gifts. 
They may be used in a dozen different ways, and 
are very decorative when gilded or bronzed and 
trimmed with dainty ribbon bows. For about 
fifteen cents you can buy a shallow basket, per- 
haps three inches deep and as large around as a 
good-sized saucer. Gild this inside and out, and 
when the gilt is perfectly dry, sew all around the 
inside of the basket, close to the edge of the bot- 
tom, a straight piece of satin three-eighths of a 
yard wide. At the top of this make a hem 
through which to ran double drawing-strings of 
narrow satin ribbon. The effect is excellent. 

A gentleman’s straw hat is very pretty gilded 
or bronzed and arranged in the same way, with a 
satin bag sewed around the upper edge. 

The most convenient work-baskets imaginable 
are those about eight inches long and five inches 
high. They have a cover which fastens down, 
and a handle on top by which they can be ear- 
ried about, and they cost only thirty-five cents. 
Tie a pretty bow on the handle, aud gild the out- 
side or not, as preferred, 


HANGING PAMPHLET CASE, 


This is intended to hold small pamphlets, pa- 
pers, and the like, and is very useful and con- 
venient. When finished it has the appearance 
of a pretty banner-screen. 

On a piece of cream white satin ten and a half 
inches wide and sixteen inches long, work some 
design in outline stitch with black or colored silk, 
or, if preferred, paint, or sketch something in ink. 
Take a piece of drilling thirty-two inches long 
and ten and a half inches wide, and one of cream 
white silesia the same size; the silesia is the lin- 
ing, and the drilling the interlining to give it sub 
stance. On the other side of the drilling lay the 
satin, and upon the lower half, which this does 
not cover, put silesia. Manage the sewing to- 
gether so that the stitching of the sides will not 
show; the ends do not matter so mucli. Where 
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the satin half joins the silesia, turn the satin un- 
der a little and hem itdown. At the top and bot- 
tom of the satin blind-stitch on a band of vel- 
vet three and a half inches wide. It should be 
of some contrasting color, and laid right upon 
the satin, not above or it. Turn up all 
the strip below the velvet band and fasten it 
firmly to the front part behind the top of the 
upper velvet, first finishing off the ends neatly. 
This makes a sort of case like a carriage arm-rest, 
but broad and flat. Fig. 1 represents the strip 
before it is turned up, and Fig. 2 the pamphlet 
case finished. Through the top pass one of the 
14}-inch wooden. rods with faney gilded ends 
which can be bought anywhere for a few cents, 
or use instead a small brass rod. Catch this 
firmly into place with stitches here and there, 
and fasten white silk cord or mbbon from end to 
end, so that the case can be hung. 
marked A and A are open, 


below 


The sides 


PARTY BAGS, 


These may be used also for knitting or work 
bags, but are especially designed for party use, 
and make a dainty receptacle for carrying slip- 
pers, fan, and gloves. 

Stitch together five strips of cashmere, each 
one-eighth of a yard wide and one vard long, tak- 
ing the strips across the width of the goods to 
save material, Each piece must be a different 
color, and the beauty of the bag depends greatly 
upon the taste in selecting harmonious 
tints. Olive, pink, blue, pale saffron yellow, and 
garnet are a beautiful combination. the 
last strips together also, and between any two 


used 
Sew 


of the colors leave an opening im the centre one- 
third of a yard wide. Line with silesia the shade 
of one of the cashmere strips, and have the raw 
edges of the outside and lining come together. 
Sew up one end of the bag square. It is some- 
times puzzling to a novice to know how to line 
this bag properly, but with some management 
and a little patience it can be made to come out 
all right. The only parts where the cashmere and 
linmg are sewed together are along the entire 
length of the strips which form the opening, and 
at the second end, which is gathered closely to- 
gether and ornamented with a full ribbon bow 
of many loops, or with a bunch of small chenille 
balls of the same colors as the cashmere. Deco- 
rate the square end of the bag with Kismet cord 
sewed up each seam for about a quarter of a 
yard, and around the bag at this point put a line 
of it, also along the lower edge. Buy two cellu- 
loid rings, or the gilt curtain rings that are used 
on rods, and slip one over each end of the bag to 
the middle. Fasten upon each ring a bow of gros 
grain ribbon with a long loop to hang over the 
arm—pink on one and olive on the other. This 
requires a yard and one-eighth of each color—half 
a yard for the loop, and the rest for the bow. 

These bags can be made of three strips instead 
of tive, in which case they go around the bag in- 
stead of lengthwise, and are each five-eighths of 
a yard long and one-third of a vard wide. 





ANSWHRS T'0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

A Sunsortuer.—Certainly a lady should wait for her 
escort to offer her Lis arm. She should not take it 
uninvited. 

J. Avexanper B, Bioomrietp.—If a married lady 
receives a business note addressed to “Mra, John 
Smith,” she must answer it “ Ellen Smith,” her own 





name. A lady never uses ber husband's initials except 
on her card, or in writing a letter in the third person, 
as “Mrs. Jobn Smith begs to acknowledge Mr 


Brown's polite note.” A check should be signed “ El- 
len Smith,” not “ Mrs. John Smith.” We have answer- 
ed this inquiry many times. Nothing can be worse in 
style than the custom, unfortunately too prevalent, for 
i murried woman to write a note beginning “ My dear 
ir, I have received your note. Yours truly, Mrs. John 
Her husband might as well write, “* My dear 
ir, IT have your letrer. Respectfully yours, The Rev- 





Smith.” “ Mr. 
not use titles in the first person. 

Invormation.—All kinds of sable fur will be used 
for trimming cloth, velvet, and other winter dresses, 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
XVIIL. 

Nanon.—Use soft repped silk or else cloth to com- 
bine with your green velvet 

Datwsy Rustico, aso Porprar.—A basque and very 
long drapery will be best for the velvet suit. Put three 
straight breadths all the length of the back, then drape 
the front like an apron reaching to the foot, and 
caught up high on one side. 

Wipow.—A widow marrying agaiy should not wear 
a veil during the ceremony, but she Gan wear a bonnet 
or omit it at pleasure. 

E. N.—The clear myrtle green shades now worn 
with seal brown or with dark red are becoming to a 
brunette. 

Youne Marron.—A polonaise of gray wool, plain or 
in stripes, will snit you. Theu have 
with black trimming 

Giror.é.—Have your black silk short, so that yon 
can also use itin the daytime. Put your handkerchief 
in your pocket or in your muff when culling. Have a 
lace-edged handkerchief for evening, and punt it in 
your pocket. A costume of fawn-colored cloth with 
dull red velvet will be handsome. 

Dorrin.—Use borax diluted in tepid water and ap- 
plied with a sponge to remove the shine from your 
dress. 

M. R. A.—Cloth with plush would be best for a 
church and visiting dress, but if you want silk, get 
dark blue, and combine it with striped velvet. Invite 
the serenaders in, and give them some shght refresh- 
ments by way of thanking them. 

Go.pen-Rov.—A long pluited Catogan loop or else 
two hanging loops are worn for the back hair by those 
who prefer low coiffures. There are also crimped 
tresses nrranged very low on the nape of the neck. 

Muserre, arso Joun.—The groom may wear gloves 
or omit them, as he chooses, at a day wedding, but 
pearl-colored gloves are again worn. Read ** Autum- 
nal Wedding in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X VIEL. 

Prisoi.ia.—Get velvet of a darker brown to com- 
bine with your silk. Use the striped cloth for a skirt 
with a basque of plain brown cloth. 

An Op Sunsortuer.—Have cherry-wood work for 
your parlor and ash for some of your bedrooms, with 
cherry for others. Get fine scrim with antique inser- 
tion and lace for your curtains. Portiéres will remain 
popular; those of Turcoman are in great favor. 

Mus. M. B. K.—We are not at liberty to furnish the 
address you ask, nor can we assist you in disposing of 
your wares. 

E. C.—Dark wool, cashmere, or cloth dresses, made 
with a kilt skirt and short Eton jacket with vest, are 
worn by boys of three years. They also wear one- 
piece dresses, with the fronts in long sacque shape and 
the back cut off below the waist and finished with 
pleats. They show three or four inches of the dark 
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thing but his late collars and his button-holes 
to remind him that he had once been one of the 
most perfect specimens of the gay crowd of mash- 
ers who seem to live for nothing but to crawl 
up and down Piccadilly. To those emblems of 
departed giozy he clung with the tenacity of grim 
death, or the pitiable eagerness with which a once 
handsome woman clings to the last remnaut of 
her fast-fading beauty. 

Nor did it take very long to straighten him up 
as to the knees, and to mend his gait from one 
simulating that of a semi-imbecile drunken groom 
to one approaching somewhat to the free, clean 
walk of a trained soldier. In fact, between drill, 
riding-school, and chaff, with the additional aid of 
an overwhelming awe for Marcus Orford, D’Arcy 
de Bolingbroke before he had been very long in 
the service became a very decent specimen of a 
cavalry officer, without having, it is true, very 
much in him, or very much to say for himself. 
It was some little time before he became any- 
thing like popular with his brother officers—not, 
indeed, until Sir Anthony Staunton, commonly 
known as “ Pops,” discovered a vein of honor in 
his composition, such as made his heart warm to 
him and to give him friendship. 

It came about thus: Sir Anthony happened 
one day to need the loan of a match, or fusee. 
After strolling ihto several men’s rooms which 
were near his own, and finding neither owner nor 
lights in any of them, he knocked at the door of 
De Bolingbroke’s quarters, and then pushed it 
open. ‘Oh, you're here,” he remarked. “ I’ve 
been into ever so many fellows’ rooms for a light, 
and can’t get one. Can you give me one?” 

“Yes; there are plenty of matches on the 
chimney-shelf,” answered De Bolingbroke. ‘Help 
yourself.” 

Sir Anthony walked over to the fire-place and 
did help himself, lighting his pipe and taking a 
few of the wax vestas, which he found in the 
place the other had indicated, with which to re- 
plenish his small change pocket. “ Thanks, aw- 
fully,” he said, civilly. “It’s a queer thing light 

-should be so difficult to find as it is in barracks. 
Perhaps it’s because your father’s a dean that 
you are able to supply the want. As a general 
rule, though, I find it quite true that the shoe- 
maker’s missis does go the worst shod—” 

“Yes,” said De Bolingbroke, absently. 

“T had an old nurse once,” Sir Anthony went 
on, not noticing his tone, “ when I was a young- 
ster, you know, and going about with a box of 
bricks and a hoop; and after I went to school 
she went and got married to the village constable, 
who was a Latter-day Saint. Did you ever know 
any of that sort, now ?” 

“No; can’t say I ever did,” De Bolingbroke 
answered. ‘“ What are they?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. All I know about 
them is that this old chap, who had been born 
with a pretty considerable respect for the family 
(more than any one outside the village had, for, 
by Jove! the Stauntons are all as poverty-stricken 
as rats in an empty summer-house), used to say 
we were very good and very gifted people, only 
we wanted ‘light’; we stood sadly in need of 
‘light.’ By Jove! he should come here; he'd 
find lack of Jight enough to start as a mis- 
sionary.” 

“And the Stauntons are poor?” observed De 
Bolingbroke, with more interest than he had as 
yet shown, “Ah!” 

He uttered a sigh so heart-rending that Sir 
Anthony turned and looked at him sharply. 
* Why, what’s the matter ?” he asked. 

“TI didn’t know you were in the same boat 
with me,” he said, dolefully. “It’s nothing much, 
only a writ for a tailor’s bill; nothing much, only 
I never had one before; and though they may be 
the regulation thing to have in the service—and 
I see some of the fellows get them by the half- 
dozen at once—well, I don’t like it.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Staunton—“ neither do I. 
Only if you happen to be a poor devil without 
any income worth speaking of, how are you al- 
ways to help it? And you didn’t know I was 
poor? Yes; I should rather think I am poor. 
But, bless you, when you’ve been in the service 
as long as I have you'll not mind it—you’ll never 
think about it. Bless you, it’s nothing when 
you're used to it. I live on the edge of a razor, 
but it never is the smallest trouble to me.” 

“ All the same, it’s the very devil getting writs, 
and I don’t like it,” declared the lad, uneasily. 
Besides, I promised my father I wouldn’t get into 
debt. He allows me three hundred a year, and I 
believe if he saw that thing’—with a disgusting 
gesture in the direction of a pinkish paper lying 
half unfolded on the floor—* he’d go off his mind 
altogether, straightway ramping, stark mad. I 
believe he would.” 

“Shouldn’t have put you into the Black Horse 
on three hundred a year, then,” answered Staun- 
ton, coolly; “because his very reverend sense 
ought to tell him that an expensive regiment can’t 
be done upon it. By-the-bye, is your governor 
well off ?” 

“Oh, beastly rich!” returned De Bolingbroke, 
with emphasis. 

“Then what’s the good of worrying yourself 
about it? My dear lad, he’ll make an awful row, 
no doubt, a blazing row; fathers do, you know; 
they like it—mine always did. But he always 
paid up in the end, and so will yours, of course. 
if he don’t or won’t, you'd better send him to me, 
and I'll soon settle the matter for you.” 

“I wish you would,” dismally. 

“Oh! don’t be down in the mouth over it,” the 
other laughed; he thought as little about the dis- 
pleasure of a dean as he thought of that state of 
poverty which he was accustomed graphically to 
describe as living on the edge of a razor. “ It’s 
not as if it were a gambling debt, or for a diamond 
bracelet; then you might feel shy about it. But 
a few poor innocent clothes! oh, my dear lad, 
it isu’t worth thinking of a second time ; it isn’t 
indeed.” 

“I don’t,” answered the lad, simply. “ But 





what I do think about is my promise. I oughtn’t 
to have broken it, and in fact I never meant to 
break it, only Orford made me buy all those new 
clothes, you know, which I didn’t want. And 
hang it all! it’s very well to say, as the dean ’Il 
say when I tell him, that the road to hell is paved 
with good intentions ; but I did think I should be 
let to wear what clothes I chose when I joined. 
I dare say I did look a precious young ass, as Or- 
ford said; butd nme! I’d rather look an ass 
than break a promise any day.” 

For once in his life Sir Anthony Staunton let 
somebody make a series of observations without 
interruptions. He pulled very hard at the pipe, 
and frowned portentously ; then he spoke. 

“ Hang it all!” he said, “ but I thought you were 
a howling young duffer, and nothing more; but 
you’ve got the right stuff in you; and look here: 
I’m rather well off just now, so let me be your 
banker, will you? And then you can pull your 
allowance straight without breaking your promise 
at all. Let me: I'll be proud to do a service to 
a fellow who feels as you do.” 

And that was how young D’Arcy de Boling- 
broke won the respect and the friendship of one 
of the most popular men in the regiment. 

There were some among the officers who saw 
the friendship and were puzzled by it who, not 
knowing—and they never did know from Sir An- 
thony—the reason of it, failed to understand what 
he could possibly find to appreciate in the lad 
whom they all thought a complete duffer. 

“ He’s a very fine fellow at bottom; there are 
grand points about it,” Sir Anthony was accus- 
tomed to declare when chaffed on the subject; 
and as he was not the man to mind either the 
chaff or the opinion of others, they were not en- 
lightened, and the friendship continued, and grew 
apace, grew and flourished until the regiment 
got orders for active service and went off to the 
Soudan—part of that army of vengeance sent out 
too late for aught but to win for the British gov- 
ernment the scorn and the contempt of all the 
powers in Europe; sent out just as the greatest 
hero of modern times was sent before it; just as 
the cruel school-boy, conscious only of his own 
power, and heedless of all else, ties a string to a 
bird’s leg and lets the little thing fly to its de- 
struction. Oh, shame! shame! to send an army 
to make war upon those who were not the chief 
offenders, while the real foe stood afar off and 
made long noses of derision and contempt at us! 
Still, full of shame as the ill-fated expedition un- 
doubtedly was, opportunities were not wanting 
for regiments and men to give proof to the world 
of what stuff they were made, despite the despi- 
cable strings which tied them by the leg, and for- 
tune so far favored young D’Arcy de Bolingbroke 
that he was given the chance of showing his bro- 
ther officers whether in truth he was jewel or paste. 

It happened to fall to the lot of his regiment to 
make a long march forward with a convoy of 
fresh water for the troops occupying the zereba 
on ahead of them, and it happened that on the 
way a swarm far outnumbering the British troops 
came down upon them like a wave of the sea or 
a whirlwind, and threatened by sheer force of 
numbers to annihilate them altogether. 

Owing to the fact that Escott was down with 
enteric fever, Urquhart, long before promoted to 
the rank of major, was second in command, and 
as Colonel St. Aubyn was disabled very early in 
the fray, he very soon had the whole responsibility 
of pulling off the affair with safety and credit to 
the regiment. 

Hastily a square had been formed, with camels 
and baggage wagons in its middle, where the sur- 
geons accompanying the force were, alas! already 
too busy attending to the hurts and wants of the 
wounded. It was necessarily neither a large nor 
a very strong square. The numerical strength 
of the enemy seemed endless, and their fanatical 
courage made them desperate and utterly reck- 
less. On to the square at various points they 
rushed—nay, flung themselves again and aguin, 
until at last, to Urquhart’s dismay, the line was 
broken. 

“Good God!” he cried, “H Troop has given 
way. Iknewthey would. Here”—looking round 
for some one to carry a message—* oh, liere, De 
Bolingbroke, get across there as fast as you can, 
and send the Blue Jackets over to stop the gap” — 
for a few men of the Naval Brigade were the 
only men not of his own regiment. 

All along he had been doubtful of the men of 
H Troop, being youngsters who had never seen 
active service, and bearing—as entire troops do 
sometimes, particularly when the officers in com- 
mand of them happen to lack that smartness and 
that popularity which are needed to make a troop 
worth its salt—on the whole the very worst of 
characters ; but that they would waver and break 
line as they were doing then he had hardly feared, 
and he fairly hungered to be in their midst, spur- 
ring them to better things. 

However, he was bound—having the safety of 
the entire force at stake—to remain where he was 
and keep all his men in sight, turning anxiously 
every moment to watch De Bolingbroke go at his 
best pace in the direction of the men of the Naval 
Brigade. He saw that he delivered his message, 
and then, instead of coming back at once to his post 
at Urquhart’s side, saw him ride quietly to the 
mass of confused men and horses at the part 
where the square was broken, dismount, and dis- 
appear among the others. 

“What is the young idiot after?” said Urqu- 
hart to himself, impatiently, straining his eyes to 
try and discover him. 

But it was useless. He saw that the men of 
the Naval Brigade went with a run to the breach, 
and presently those of H Troop seemed to take 
heart of grace and make a better fight for it. 
Step by step the horde of blacks were driven 
back, and the line was reformed. Still there 
was no sign of De Bolingbroke, and Urquhart 
turned with a very ugly word indeed to the work 
which needed his attention and his head at other 
points. Slowly the time passed on, and at last it 








was easy to see that the blacks were getting the 
worst of it—so much the worst of it that they 
were not only beaten off, but their retreat was 
followed, and numbers of them sent straight to 
paradise, as their belief is. 

It was not until then that Urquhart was en- 
abled to look after his men who had been wound- 
ed. He found poor prosy, argumentative St. Au- 
byn just at the point of death, quite unconscious 
of his presence or of anything that was going on 
around him. Lord Archie was badly hit too, but 
bearing his pain cheerfully, and desperately anx- 
ious to hear the exact particulars of the action. 

There were others besides Lord Archie who 
had had ill luck that day, though none so severe- 
ly wounded. Urquhart saw them all, and then 
came suddenly upon young D’Arcy de Boling- 
broke sitting on a case of stores, pulling very 
hard indeed at a pipe. 

“Hello! you here?” he said, sharply, “ Why 
didn’t you come back to me ?” 

“ Well, sir,” answered the lad, taking his pipe 
from between his teeth, “I saw that the men of 
H Troop were getting flurried, and I thought I 
shouldn’t be much use to you if I came back, 
and I might help to keep their hearts up a bit ; 
so—” 

“ And who the devil told you to think ?” asked 
Urquhart, angrily. “I sent you with an order, 
and your duty was to come back to me as soon 
as you had delivered it. I am perfectly aware 
you did great service with H Troop, but at the 
same time you had no business to think ; nobody 
expected you to think, or asked you to think. 
How could you tell whether you would be of use 
or not? As it happened— Why, bollo! what’s 
up?” he cried, suddenly changing his tone; for 
the lad had reeled off the stores case and lay a 
fainting heap at his feet. 

After a minute or so the senior surgeon came 
bustling up. “ Hollo! hollo! Why, this is worse 
than I thought!” he exclaimed. 

“What did you think?” Urquhart asked, as 
he held the lad’s head against his breast. 

“He told me half an hour since he’d got a cut 
on his arm, but that I might take the worst cases 
first,” the surgeon replied. ‘ But, by Jove! the 
bone is pretty well shivered to pieces. The lad 
must have endured agouies; aud the arm will 
have to come off.” 

“De Bolingbroke,” said Urquhart, an hour 
later, “I wish to Heaven you had come back to 
me.” 

“It was done before that, major,” said the lad, 
simply. 

And that was how he showed his regiment 
whether he was jewel or paste; and that was why 
he got the cross of honor, which bears two words 
—* For Valor.” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorresponpEnr. | 
Tt characteristic feature of the present fash- 
ions is perpetual change in the midst of ap- 
parent stagnation. There are no marked novel- 
ties to record; but though the general outlines 
remain the same as for several years past, the 
details vary in each individual toilette. 

Skirts are almost identical with those of last 
year; at most a few ladies, thirsting for novelty, 
trim them with a balayeuse, which, instead of be- 
ing of pleated white muslin, is made of wool or 
silk (according to the material used in the dress), 
of one of the colors prevailing therein. Otherwise, 
as far as concerns the various combinations of 
skirts, whether draped, or pleated at the waist, 
made with panels, tabliers, ete., everything, in 
short, is worn. One shade of difference should 
be noted; tiie undraped peasant skirt of last win- 
ter is no longer made, except for négligé morning 
toilettes. It is only seen in the evening on young 
girls, and even not on all of them. Little girls 
up to the age of fifteen can wear them at all 
hours. 

White, which was last summer’s livery, re- 
mains in favor for evening dress for the winter— 
for dinners, receptions, theatres, concerts. Both 
cream and ivory white are worn, in wool and in 
silk, plain and brovaded, and in plain, embroid- 
ered, and brocaded crépe de Chine. Colored lace 
for dresses worn over silk of a different tint also 
retains its favor. Woollen lace, which has been 
worn to such excess tliat it might well be aban- 
doned, is, on the contrary, in high vogue; it is 
adorned and transformed with embroidery in col- 
ors and gold, There are cream woollen laces, 
almost as fine as tulle, embroidered with light 
threads of gold, which are worthy of admiration. 
They reproduce the designs of old English point, 
and are used flat on a silk skirt of contrasting 
color, light or dark, according to the purpose of 
the dress and the age of the wearer. This lace 
is one of the prettiest things of the winter. 

The embroidered woollen laces are in Oriental 
designs and in Oriental or cashmere colors. A 
visite of deep blue velvet is trimmed with red 
woollen lace embroidered in cashmere colors, the 
sleeves being entirely covered with lace, which is 
shirred at the wrists. This is one type of a host 
of novel combinations in which this lace figures. 

For large cloaks for carriage wear alone, even- 
ing mantles, and jacket corsages, there is a new 
stuff which has a woollen ground brocaded in 
Oriental designs with silk of varied colors. This 
stuff, which is suggestively styled polychrome 
cloth, is also used for skirts and panels, and for 
vests, plastrons, and cuffs. 

Another new fabric is a sort of woollen plush 
with long pile, called Aérisson. This is used like 
Astrakhan for under-skirts, jackets, plastrons, 
and bands, and is equally novel and ugly. 

Many plush ribbons are made for trimming 
dresses of light silken tissues. Plush, partially 
abandoned for a time, is again in high favor, and 
serves for all sorts of uses—bands and panels on 
skirts, jackets, plastrons, vests, small aud large 
capes, mantles, and even shoes, 


Jackets of all imaginable kinds are in vogue. 
But here it is necessary to distinguish between 
the jacket which takes the place of a wrap for 
street wear and the jacket corsage. The jacket 
proper is longer, less trimmed, and altogether 
more simple and severe than the jacket for the 
house. The latter may assume any shape, and 
assimilates all trimmings from beading in wood, 
lead, or jet, to embroidery in silk, chenille, or gold. 
While the street jacket is as high and close as’a 
riding-habit, the house jacket is open over a plas- 
tron, which, like the sleeves and all other details, 
is free to any flight of fancy, however exaggerated. 
Some’ of them have a wide roiling collar that 
leaves the throat exposed, in contrast to the fash- 
ion that has so long prevailed of making the neck 
of the dress reach to the ears. Among the plas- 
trons worn are high chemisettes or guimpes of 
erépe lisse or crinkled crape, not white, but of a 
color to harmonize with the toilette. 

The princesse dress is to be revived in a new 
shape. This dress, it is well known, is high, and 
is made with the waist and skirt in one piece. 
But it will now be worn with a sort of Turkish 
redingote over and opening upon it, often with- 
out sleeves, the sleeves of the under-dress taking 
their place, and fastened at the neck and waist 
by large plaques of metal or passementerie. The 
upper dress always differs from the under orfe, 
and may be of velvet while the latter is silk, the 
reverse being equally often the case. This upper 
dress or redingote, polonaise, Turkish robe, or by 
whatever name it is called, is frequently lined 
with silk of a contrasting color in harmony with 
the rest of the dress, and is then a trifle draped 
to show the lining here and there—a feature 
which adds much to the elegance of an otherwise 
severe woollen dress. When the dress is figured, 
the lining will be of the prevailing tint in the 
design. 

For morning toilettes there is a plan to wear 
skirts of Scotch tartans, with blocks of deep color. 
The corsage to be worn with this skirt is a sort 
of Russian blouse, simply gathered at the bottom 
of the back and full at the front, with a pointed 
yoke. The waist, which is of plain wool of the 
prevailing color in the plaid, is worn inside the 
skirt, the very wide band of which is hidden un- 
der a leather belt, which may be fastened with 
straps and buckles. 

Among charming toilettes sent to the country 
may be cited one—a princesse dress of fine white 
wool lace, embroidered in gold, mounted over 
white satin, The Turkish over-dress was of cop- 
per-colored plush ornamented with applied em- 
broidery in gold. The over-dress had short demi- 
sleeves of plush, resembling those of a Spanish 
jacket, the princesse dress beneath having long 
close sleeves. The front opened widely over a 
gold-embroidered lace plastron, and was fastened 
at the waist only by a double plaque of chased 
open-work gold. 

Velveteen skirts are largely worn for day dress- 
es, with a polonaise or over-skirt of moiré of the 
same color. The reverse is also worn, namely, a 
moiré skirt with a velveteen polonaise. 

Some proposed changes in hair-dressing are 
under discussion, but predictions on this subject 
are so often belied by subsequent facts that we 
scarcely dare repeat them. However, it is an- 
nounced that while the hair will still be worn 
high and knotted on the crown, numerous ring- 
lets will be added, some quite low and falling to 
the neck beliind, others short and light and scat- 
tered about. If this project is to be carried out, 
bonnet crowns will have to be renounced, unless, 
indeed, this style of hair-dressing is confined to 
evening dress, which is such a sage expedient 
that it is hardly to be hoped for. 

As regards the bustle, or crinoline, as it was 
formerly called, it must be confessed that skirts 
have been made with two rows of steel springs 
all around the bottom, in addition to the usual 
tournure springs iu the back. So much for can- 
dor; in justice it may be added that up to the 
time of writing they have been almost unani- 
mously rejected. 

One of the fashions of the day which is some- 
thing more than a fashion—almost a craze, in- 
deed—is passementerie. From plain cord or cords 
simply tied in large knots like a friar’s girdle, to 
plaques as intricately wrought as the richest laces, 
all sorts and kinds are represented. It is worn 
all over, even at the neck for a brooch and at the 
belt for a buckle. 

As an example of the experiments continually 
undertaken in combinations, this costume, which is 
made of plain and striped stuff, may be mentioned. 
There is nothing very new in the combination ; 
it is only in the complete amalgamation of the two 
stuffs that it differs from many that have gone 
before. The skirt is of the plain fabric, with 
bands of the striped stuff, the stripes taken hori- 
zontally. The over-skirt is half plain and half 
striped, the stripes perpendicular; the plain part 
is trimmed with horizontal stripes, while the 
striped part has a wide band of the plain stuff. 
The basque has a striped plastron, aud a striped 
band around its lower edge. 

Some dresses are made of plain silk, with very 
little mixture of any other stuff. Herve is a speci- 
men; The front of the skirt is draped horizontal- 
ly, and falls upon an under-skirt of the same 
stuff. One of the sides of the skirt is pleated in 
wide pleats, opening upon a panel of plain silk 
of a different color from the dress. The pleats 
are fastened to the panel by plaques of passemen- 
terie representing a flower in raised-work with 
open-work foliage, executed in several shades, 
and surrounded with pendants; on the other side 
of the skirt are several sets of passementerie 
frogs with pendants. Smaller passementerie or- 
naments trim the top of tie sleeves and ornament 
a drapery that connects the fronts of the basque 
across a narrow vest of the same color as the 
panel, The vest is pointed at the waist. The 
sleeves open on a cuff to match the vest, and 
have a small passementerie plaque. Passemen- 
terie and beads are equally in vogue, and there 
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are narrow edgings of beads which are sewn 
around all the edges of a corsage. 

Numerous plush bonnets are worn, and bon- 
nets faced with plush, plain, or in two colors, or 
spotted. Many cloaks, even simple ones, are lined 
with plush, plain, striped, or tigered. In short, 
plush has recovered all the ground it had lost, 
and gained new territory besides. 

EmmecinE Raymonp. 








SONG. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
( NLY a touch of the hand, 
Only a glance of the eye, 
Only a turn of the head, 
And Love filled the sky. 


Only a touch of the hand, 
Only a turn of the head, 

Only a glance of the eye, 
And Love lay there dead. 


Force, light as the froth of the sea, 
Gave him his sweet blossom-breath ; 
Not all the strength of the stars 
Can snatch him from death ! 





THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


See illustration on page 749. 


SPECTATOR at the funeral of the late dis- 
A tinguished nobleman and philanthropist, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, noticed only four peers, 
and scarcely more members of Parliament, in the 
audience at Westminster Abbey; “ but the mid- 
dle and poorer classes,” he says, “ were there in 
crowds, and a more touching sight than the boys 
of the Arethusa, the shoe-blacks, and the orphans 
from numberless institutions, following the body 
of their great benefactor, has been rarely wit- 
nessed.”” Not unnatural was it that such a gath- 
ering should have done honor to the powerful 
lord whose long and active life was devoted to 
humanitarian movements akin to that which, fifty 
years ago, led to the beneficent legislation for 
operatives in factories. There are men now liv- 
ing who remember how the evidence collected by 
him concerning the treatment of children in fac- 
tories sent, as the London Zimes justly said, “a 
thrill of horror through the length and breadth 
of England,” because of the thousands of little 
ones who were being literally worked to death, 
and whose distressful condition Mrs. Browning 
did not overstate in her agonizing “Cry of the 
Children.” His efforts in behalf of the women 
and children employed in mines and collieries, 
disclosing the fact that for eighteen hours a day 
boys and girls of tender years were harnessed 
with chains to trucks hundreds of feet under- 
ground, made all such cruelties things of the past, 
and created a public sentiment that bears fruit 
to-day in this country in our admirable Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. His 
name is identified also with the establishment of 
Ragged Schools, the Shoe-black Brigade, and the 
reformatories for juvenile delinquents. Charles 
Dickens declared that the best piece of work ever 
done by Parliament was the passage of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s bill, known as the Common Lodg- 
ing-house Act, in the interest of sanitary reform. 
In all these enterprises for the good of his race 
the late earl was nobly seconded by his devoted 
wife, the eldest daughter of Lady Palmerston ; 
and very pathetic was the letter written to him 
by the Queen in 1872, on the occasion of the 
death of that estimable woman. His unaffected 
hatred of Broad-Churchmen and Ritualists made 
him many enemies both within and without the 
Church of England; and the famous allusion to 
“the three Lord Shaftesburys,” in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s mock-elucidation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, was but one of many compliments in re- 
turn. In politics he was a Conservative by in- 
stinct, education, and environment ; but whenever 
he appeared at a public meeting he elicited a pop- 
ular enthusiasm like that which unfailingly greet- 
ed the presence of the late Mr. Peter Cooper. 
Lord Shaftesbury died at Folkestone on the lst 
of October, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 











Diagonal Cloth Jacket. 


See illustration on page 757. 


Tue revers, collar, and cuffs of this brown di- 
agonal cloth jacket are braided with dark brown 
soutache. A vest of brown repped silk, shirred 
at the neck, is in the front, and the edges are 
studded with brown wooden beads. 





THE AMERICANIZING OF 
LONDON. 


HE vast and constantly increasing tide of 
transatlantic travel is slowly but surely ob- 
literating the former markedly distinctive differ- 
ences between New York and London. English 
influence upon New York has been the subject 
of much notice and comment here; but though 
American influence upon London has been almost 
as great, the average inhabitant of the British 
metropolis appears to be ignorant of the change. 
If his attention is called thereto he is apt at first 
to be incredulous, and if subsequently convinced, 
to feel a little resentful. Nor is it altogether un- 
natural for the representative of the older civili- 
zation to be somewhat nettled upon realizing that 
he is learning from the newer. As a rule, a par- 
ent does not very gracefully accept instruction 
from his children, and what is true of individuals 
is in this respect scarcely less true of nations. 
The greater discretion and conservatism of the 
older country is, however, noticeable in that, while 
the United States has, in addition to adopting and 
assimilating many of the good English things and 
customs, aped and exaggerated many faults and 
follies, England has exercised a wiser selection 








in her importations, and has taken only what is 
valuable. 

Immediately on arriving at the landing-stage 
at Liverpool the traveller meets with one of the 
most recently adopted American improvements— 
the checking of baggage. Officials of the two 
direct routes to London will forward baggage to 
any destination, and the owner is spared all the 
old-time trouble of seeing it properly labelled, put 
into the car, and claiming on arrival at the end 
of his journey. This improved system has been 
extended so that baggage can now be checked 
through from New York to any address in Lon- 
don, and vicé versa. It is, of course, necessary 
that the keys be entrusted to the railway agents, 
in order that the prescribed customs examina- 
tion may be made. Pullman cars are now run 
on nearly all long journeys in Great Britain, 
and even those roads that do not use Pulimans 
have built cars on so nearly the same plan that 
the American passenger feels quite at home in 
them. If it were for only these two improve- 
ments, the Englishman owes a by no means small 
debt of gratitude to the United States. A long 
night journey on an English railroad, without a 
proper bed, toilette conveniences, and any means 
of heating the carriage except an occasional hot- 
water foot-warmer, was a thing to be dreaded. 
For many years the English railroad managers 
opposed vigorously all attempts to make them 
introduce the principle of checking baggage, de- 
claring that it was impracticable, unsafe, and dil- 
atory. Even now, although the system is found 
to work well by the roads connecting with the 
Continent and to Liverpool, the others generally 
hesitate to follow the lead of the more enterpris- 
ing routes, 

Should the American, before taking his seat in 
the train, visit the railway book-stall, he will find 
many familiar names. The latest humorous pro- 
ductions of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, R. J. Bur- 
dette, and Max Adler will be offered him, while 
if his taste should run to fiction he will see cheap 
editions of Howells, James, and other well-known 
American authors. One publishing firm issues 
a cheap library, called “The Illustrated Merry 
Folks,” which has already reached eighty-one 
numbers, and consists exclusively of the writings 
of Americans. The midsummer number of the 
Illustrated London News was written by one 
American, Bret Harte, and illustrated by another, 
Caton Woodville. And while drawing is being 
mentioned, the excellent paintings shown this 
year at the various exhibitions in London by 
Boughton, Whistler, Parton, Bridgeman, and Ab- 
bey must not be forgotten. The beauty of the 
new style of wood-engraving brought to such 
perfection by the American magazines is univer- 
sally recognized in England, and is receiving the 
“ sincerest flattery” of imitation. Harprr’s Mae- 
AZINE, the Century, St. Nicholas, and the Atlantie 
are now extensively advertised and sold through. 
out the United Kingdom. Several American comic 
papers are generally to be found at the railroad 
book - stalls, and their English contemporaries 
copy freely from American comic journals. And 
it has remained for an American, Laurence Hut- 
ton, to write about Zhe Literary Land-marks of 
London in # manner and with a completeness 
that have won general approval. 

One of the first things that strikes the eye of 
an American when he reaches a leading London 
thoroughfare is a large advertisement upon an 
omnibus of either the Detroit ree Press or Texas 
Siftings. A careful examination of the omni- 
buses will reveal that the old, heavy, and awkward 
shoe-brake, or “skid,” pushed with difficulty un- 
der the wheel, has been displaced by a light side 
brake, easily worked by a pedal in front of the 
driver, the principle having been borrowed from 
American coaches and farm wagons. The drivers 
of the large omnibuses of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way are supplied with fixed shade and rain um- 
brellas, the appearance of which strongly recalls 
the Broadway stage. From Sloane Street, Chel- 
sea, to Vauxhall, there is a line of “ bobtail” or 
conductorless “busses,” which offer to English- 
men all the discomforts about which New-York- 
ers have so long grumbled. The use of these 
“ bobtails” is almost the only exception to the rule 
of the Englishman’s wise selection in importing 
American institutions. ‘“ Trams,” or street cars, 
which George Francis Train so unfortunately at- 
tempted to introduce about twenty-five years ago, 
are now running in nearly all the suburbs, though 
they are still excluded from the City and West 
End streets. In the addition of outside seats, in 
the size and arrangement of the interior of the 
cars, and in the stringent Jaws against overcrowd- 
ing, the London lines have gone far in advance of 
their New York prototypes. 

Another recent improvement in English travel 
is the construction of a large steam ferry-boat, 
upon which railroad cars are run, and passengers 
and freight transferred between the south coast 
and the Isle of Wight. During last July the 
London papers contained full descriptions of this 
vessel, the Carrier. She appears to be modelled 
on the same plan as the Maryland, so familiar to 
New- Yorkers when transporting the through 
Boston and Washington trains of the New York 
and New England Railroad from Jersey City to 
Harlem. 

That part of the Strand opposite Charing Cross 
Station is during the summer months usually so 
crowded with Americans that it seems almost as 
if one of the Broadway side blocks of Union 
Square had been transferred to London. The 
three exchanges, which offer to Americans many 
of the combined advantages of a club, a bank, and 
a railway and steam-ship passenger and freight 
agency, are in close proximity. At one or another 
of these the whereabouts of nearly every Ameri- 
can in London can be learned, and the majority 
of them are in the habit of calling at the Exchange 
at least once a day. What a constant stream of 
American faces this must cause upon the Strand 
may easily be imagined by those who will remem- 
ber that during the season about one thousand 





first-class passengers leave New York for British 
ports every week. Paris has long had an “ Amer- 
ican Quarter,” and the Strand from Trafalgar 
Square to Bedford Street may now be called Lon- 
don’s “ American Quarter.” The serutinizer of 
shop windows will require very little time to be 
convinced of the vast increase that has occurred 
in the last few years in the importation of Amer- 
ican goods. Perhaps this is most noticeable in 
groceries. Chicago canned beef and tongues, 
California and Columbia salmon, New England 
lobsters, and New ¥ork, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more tomatoes, corn, peaches, and pine-apples in 
tin, are stacked up in the windows in the most 
attractive manuer. Nearly all these groceries 
deal in American candies, and there are one or 
two shops devoted exclusively to those delicious 
but dyspeptic compounds. 

American-made cigarettes were not till recently 
allowed to be imported into the United Kingdom, 
the prohibition being grounded on alleged adul- 
teration with opium and other deleterious drugs ; 
but the allegation has been proved unfounded, 
and now nearly every tobacconist offers the prin- 
cipal brands at exactly double the New York re- 
tail prices. England has, of course, always drawn 
a very large proportion of her tubacco supply 
from the United States, but the name “ American- 
blend,” which is now to be seen on carts rushing 
in all directions about London, is comparatively 
new. Curds seem naturally to associate them- 
selves with tobacco in all forms, and the general 
use of American playing-cards may as well be 
also mentioned. At nearly all the clubs and at 
many private houses the American round-corner 
“ squeezer”’ cards, made in New York, are used on 
account of their greater thinness and elasticity. 
Indeed, so largely has the sale of English cards 
been affected that the manufacturers there have 
been forced to get up almost exact imitations of 
American cards. It is worth noting that, despite 
the cost of shipment and a duty of threepence 
per pack, American cards are sold in London at 
the same prices as in New York. 

After tobacco and cards, the inquirer’s thoughts 
are most likely to drift “liquidward.” His eyes 
will be greeted in many directions by the sign, 
* American Drinks,” which attracts the majority, 
while the abstainer may regale himself on “ Ice- 
cream Sodas.” In the growth of the use of 
ice American influence on London is particularly 
marked. Five years ago it was only obtainable 
at a few very expensive places; now it is kept 
at every respectable bar, and is supplied without 
extra charge, though the bar-maid never thinks 
of putting ice even in a lemonade unless special- 
ly requested to do so. Many of the luncheon 
bars now supply American oysters, the delicious 
“Blue Point” being obtainable for little more 
than a third of the cost of the British “native.” 

Several shops are devoted exclusively to the 
sale of American goods in the shape of clocks 
of all kinds and innumerable hardware “ notions” 
—lemou-squeezers, corkscrews, revolving rug and 
parcel straps, potato and apple parers, raisin- 
stoners, vil-stoves, etc. One large shop of this 
kind is at Charing Cross, and one in the City, 
in Gracechurch Street. Several “ American 6d 
stores” are also to be found in cheaper neigh- 
berhoods. American watches are generally pro- 
curable; one handsome depot for the Waltham 
make is in Regent Street, while the cheap * Wa- 
terbury” are abundant. 

The increase in number and the improvement 
in decoration, appointment, and convenience of 
London hotels is mainly due to the necessities of 
American travellers. The Langham and Metro- 
pole find their principal support in tourists from 
across the Atlantic. The Metropole, opened in 
June last, is quite the equal of any hotel in New 
York or Chicago, and two other hotels but little 
inferior in size, and situated on the same street, 
are being rapidly completed. The hotels at the 
termini of the London and Northwestern and 
Midland railways also accommodate a large num- 
ber of American guests. 

In the amusements of Londoners the influence 
of the United States has been great, and is ever 
increasing. The principal singers of last season 
—Patti, Albani, and Van Zandt—are American, 
as are also Miss Sterling and Miss Griswold, 
great favorites with concert-goers. An admira- 
ble concert under royal patronage was given for 
charity in June last, at which all the performers 
were American professionals and amateurs, among 
the latter being Lady Randolph Churchill aud 
Mrs. Ronalds. The well-known Chicago musi- 
cian, Mr. Pratt, recently gave in London a recital 
of his opera Zenvbia, in which all the singers 
were American. American songs by Millard, 
Thomas, etc., are to be found at nearly all mu- 
sic-sellers’ ; and a Steinway Hall, which is a cou- 
cert-room and depot for the pianos of that maker, 
is a familiar name which is constantly being 
brought to the attention of New-Yorkers in Lon- 
don, where American parlor organs of various 
makers are largely advertised and sold. At the 
Minstrels in St. James’s Hall the names of two 
well-known singers have this year been kept 
prominently advertised as American favorites. 
Banjo-playing is greatly on the increase, and a 
large house in a central district is plastered over 
with large signs declaring it to be * The Ameri- 
can School of Banjo-playing.” Even “ Cincin- 
nati clappers,” the child’s easily handled substi- 
tute for “ bones,” are on sale at toy and music 
stores, 

Turning to the drama, the same influence is 
found to be steadily at work. ‘Two London thea- 
tres, the Lyceum and Prince’s, were last spring 
under the management of Henry E. Abbey. At 
the Strand Theatre Mr. John 8. Clarke is a fa- 
vorite, and at the Haymarket Miss Calhoun has 
been playing leading juvenile parts, the opposite 
roles being intrusted to Mr. Barrymore, who, 
though an Englishman by birth, has gained nearly 
ail his expertence on the American stage; and at 
the Criterion Miss Isabel Everson is rapidly win- 
ning favor. It is almost unnecessary to mention 








the high position held on the English boards by 
Mr. Herman Vezin, for he has long been among 
the most able and respected members of the pro- 
fession. Nor do the success of Miss Mary An- 
derson or the engagements of Lotta and Minnie 
Palmer need more than a passing mention, But 
the fact that the plays of Bronson Howard, Mrs. 
Burnett, and Bartley Campbell have of late com- 
pelled a respectful hearing in London is a good 
omen for the future of American dramatists, 
Next season it is already announced that Barry- 
more’s play of Nadjesda, written for Madame 
Modjeska, and produced at the Star, will be 
brought out at the Haymarket, and that Mr. Daly 
will again take his unequalled comedy company 
to London. 

Lithographic “ printing” for theatrical adver- 
tising has been brought to such great perfection 
in the United States that English managers are 
now largely importing it. Two of the principal 
American firms now have agencies in London, 
and one in less than six months is said to have 
taken orders to the extent of £90,000. 

The splendid talent and social gifts of the late 
American Minister, James Russell Lowell; not 
only brought his own writings into more gen- 
eral knowledge in England, but caused a deeper 
exploration into the vein of American humor. 
On the Saturday nights at the professional or 
Bohemian clubs, when impromptu entertain- 
ments are given, it frequently happens that the 
preponderance of recitations will be American, 
and though the reciters are often utterly in- 
capable of giving a true rendering of the dia- 
lects, the humor is generally appreciated, and 
the points clearly understood. The memory of 
Artemus Ward is stiil revered at the Savage, and 
nearly all Americans who are followers of litera- 
ture or art find a warm welcome there, as indeed 
they also do at the Junior Garrick and Green- 
room; at these and several other London clubs 
“poker” is much played. An “Imperial and 
American” club, intended to bring into closer 
intercourse Englishmen and Americans, has re- 
cently been formed in London, under the auspices 
of a large and influential committee. Many of 
the older clubs have a considerable membership 
of Americans, especially among those devoted to 
literature and art. The effect of the constant asso- 
ciation with Americans and the reading of Amer- 
ican books is to be marked in the by no means 
uncommon use of American slang and “ catch” 
phrases. Indeed, so quickly are American words 
now caught up in London that at the recent 
elections Liberals who voted for Conservative 
candidates were not infrequently dubbed “ Mug- 
wuinps.” 

In the transaction of business the introduction 
of American inventions has been most valuable, 
The “ticker,” or, as it is generally called in Eng- 
land, the “ tape,” is to be found in most brokers’ 
offices and in many places of public resort. The 
“ tape” does not, however, as yet, deal in news, 
but is restricted to quotations. The telephone 1s 
very much used, though not nearly so generally 
as in New York. Experiments with long-distance 
telephoning are constantly being made. In this 
respect the English are far behind us, the Lon- 
don papers in July last recording as a triumph 
the successful working of a wire two hundred 
miles long. The type-writer is also rapidly be- 
coming a necessity. Advertisements from and 
for operators are frequent in the journals, and 
schools of instruction are doing a large and profit- 
able business. ‘Two “ limited” companies are ex- 
clusively concerned in importing, manufacturing, 
and selling type-writing machines. 

Two of the largest of the New York life-insur- 
ance companies now have branches in London, 
and offer policies at considerably lower rates than 
their English rivals. This employment of Ameri- 
can capital in England is fully offset by the re- 
cent formation in London of numerous compa- 
nies for cattle-raising in the Western States. Evi- 
dence of the vast extent of the importation of 
American beef are to be found in almost every 
business thoroughfare. During the past summer 
the first cargo of cattle brought by all-water route 
from Duluth reached London, Their owner, Mr. 
Moreton-Frewen, stated that while most of the 
animals were calved and raised in Wyoming, some 
had been bred in Oregon, and then for the first 
time Londoners were being fed on meat which 
had come to them from the Pacific slope, over 
six thousand miles. The expense of transporting 
the cattle from Wyoming to the stock-yards in 
London would be, he calculated, about ninety-four 
shillings per head, or a little over three half- 
pence per pound on the dressed weight. 

At the Inventions Exhibition, this year’s suc- 
cessor to the “ Fisheries’ and “ Healtheries,” 
American ingenuity is so largely represented that 
a bare list would swell this paper beyond all rea- 
sonable limits. But no record, however brief, of 
the influence of Americans in London should omit 
mention of the all-conquering march of the sew- 
ing-machine, the invention which has, perhaps, 
done the most to lighten and relieve human labor. 
All the priucipal manufacturers have depots in 
London, and contrive to sell their machines there 
at considerably lower prices than in New York. 

Bearing in mind all the facts we have mention- 
ed, it is quite possible to imagine that the average 
Londoner one may meet walks on American lea- 
ther, wears cotton goods of American origin, has 
his clothes sewn on Americau machines, eats 
American beef, flour, vegetables, fish, and fruits, 
rides in vehicles of American origin, reads Amer- 
ican newspapers and books, buys American pic- 
tures, smokes American tobacco, sees American 
plays and actors, ears American music and sing- 
ers, refreshes himself with American drinks, 
learns the time by American clocks and watches, 
transacts his business by means of American in- 
ventions, amuses himself with American “ poker” 
played with American cards, and thus, as he very 
likely believes, leading a truly English life, pro- 
vides for his family after his death by a policy in 
an American life-insurance company, 
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Work-Basker. 


necessarily follows’ that the 
companion’s existence is 
demanded; but one should 
be wary in making the selec- 
tion. To travel with one who 
is indifferent to natural beauty 
is a drawback only to be ap- 
preciated by those who have 
experienced it. Heaven only 
knows why such people travel 
at all; they act as an extin- 
guisher upon every enthusi- 
asm; all they seem to wish is 
to get over the ground and 
earn the reputation of having 
been abroad. The Alps are 
no more to them than any ant- 
hill on their native heath. 
The picturesque lanes of Eng- 
land do not appeal to them. 
The Rhine is only a muddy 
stream to such, and the Italian 
lakes nothing more than small 
bodies of water nearly sur- 
rounded by land, as the geog- 
raphy defines such features 
of the landscape. Only su- 
perior in aggravation to this 





Camel’s-hair House Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur pointed waist of this rus- 
set camel’s-hair dress, which is 
buttoned at the back, has folded 
bretelles of the dress fabric, to- 
gether with plastron, collar, cuffs, 
and belt of reddish-brown velvet. 
A deep band of velvet borders 
the front of the skirt, which is 
slightly draped, and displays a 
narrow pleating at the foot. The 
back hangs in straight folds, with 
a velvet revers on the right side. 


Velvet and Lace Evening 
Toilette. 

Tue black lace flounce and 
drapery which compose the skirt 
of this dress are mounted over 
geranium red satin. The bodice 
is of black velvet, with a lace 
guimpe and sleeves. The very 
high velvet collar has lisse frills 
inside, and a necklace of flowers 
below it, forming a high and full 
throat trimming. 


Corsage with Plastron. 

Tuts dark wool corsage is re- 
lieved and brightened by a plas- 
tron of cream white surah. The 
surah is closely pleated seven 
inches deep at the top. Two 
bands of wide ribbon, which is 
half Persian brocade and half 
plush, are set on the pleated surah, 
and folded to a point at the waist. 
From between the ribbon bands 
proceed two surah scarfs twelve 
inches wide, which are arranged 
in a puff at the waist, with a long 
bow of cream-colored ribbon 
placed at the lower end. A stand- 
ing collar of surah folds is around 
the neck, with a ribbon bow at 
the throat. 


Work-Basket. 


Tuts basket is gilded, and lined 
with terra-cotta satin along the 
sides. A band of terra -cotta 
plush, lightly embroidered, lines 
the bottom, and is curved over 
the edge of the ends. A scarf of 
the same plush is draped around 
the outside, and trimmed with 
pompons and tassels, 
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TRAVELLING COM- 
PANIONS. 


N° one will dispute that a 
great part of the pleasure of 
travelling depends upon the char- 
acter or characteristics of one’s 
travelling companions. Nothi 

beiug so thoroughly seen and en- 
jeyed alone as when shared, it 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Camet’s-uain House Dress,—Back anp Front. 
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Ve tvet anp Lace Evenine Torerre. 


kind of fellow-traveller is she who 
has none of the enterprise and curi- 
osity which make travel improv- 
ing and interesting, who has not so 
much curiosity to see the interior 
of Wallenstein’s palace as that of 
the brown-stone front of her neigh- 
bor at home, who would not hurry 
through breakfast to hobnob with 
the Sphinx herself, to whom a ruin 
is only an unsightly pile of stone 
and mortar, Again, the economical 
companion who carefully avoids all 
the sights that cost a shilling, and 
selects the cheapest and least ac- 
cessible neighborhoods for tempo- 
rary residence, is best left behind 
us. The companionship one covets 
is that of those who will sympathize 
with one’s reverence for the ancient 
and beautiful, who do not despise 
the guide-book and believe that 
they are better posted on most 
points than that famous mentor, 
but are willing to take such mental 
pabulum as it supplies rather than 
die of inanition; people who do not 
fret over the roughness of the road, 
over delays and trifles, who are not 
so afraid of being commonplace, or 
80 anxious to be peculiar and supe- 
rior, that they do not care to see 
places and objects of art which 
everybody else travels and aspires 
to see, who do not regard the old 
masterpieces which the world has 
agreed to believe great with a kind 
of indulgent scorn ; people without 
the intolerance of youth, though 
with the charm of freshness of 
mind and heart supposed to be 
peculiar to that era of life; people 
who take pleasure simply, like 
children, without stopping to think 
whether it shows superiority to like 
this or dislike that, but enjoy every- 
thing without too much self-con- 
sciousness, without being too eager 
to assert independence of thought 
by disdaining what mankind has 
decided to be beautiful and edifying. 
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Crochet Wool Lace Scarf. 

Brack mohair wool and a medi- 
um fine crochet hook are required 
in working this scarf. The wool, 
being very fine, is taken double. 
The scarf consists of four bands of 
gimp crochet about two yards and 
a half long, which are connected to 
one another by rows of crochet- 
work, and then surrounded with a 
crochet edging. For the gimp cro- 
chet a metal or wire fork, shaped 
like a hair-pin, with the prongs two 
inches and a half apart, is required. 
To begin the work, form a loop 
with the crochet needle in the usual 
manner, withdraw the needle from 
the loop, and hold it between the 
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KRIMMER JACKET. 


thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand; take up the fork in the 
same fingers, the closed end 
downward, placing it so that it 
lies upon the end of the wool 
below the loop, bring the wool 
between the two prongs, around 
behind the one to the right, and 
then around the fingers of the 
left band as in ordinary crochet 
or knitting. Insert the needle 
into the loop, put the wool 
around it once and pull it 
through, turn the fork from 
right to left, so that the wool 
will now lie on the right prong, 
* put the wool around the 
needle and form a new loop, 
work a single crochet around 
the upper coil of the loop on 
the left prong, turn the fork 
from right to left, and continue 
to repeat from *; work the 
single crochet stitches very 
tight. After completing the 
four lengths of gimp, work in 
rows around them as follows: 
lst row.—A single on the stitch 
before the first loop, 5 chain 
stitches, * catch the next 16 
loops together with a single, 5 
chain, 1 single around the stitch 
before the following loop, 5 
chain, repeat from »*; at the 
end of the gimp work 5 chain, 
and catch the first 8 loops on 
the other side together with a 
single, so that the pattern will 
alternate with that on the first 
side, then continue the pattern. 
The crochet must be quite loose- 
ly worked. 2d row.—3 chain, 
1 single on the 2d of the first 5 
chain, 3 chain, a single on the 
following 2d stitch, 3 chain, a 
single on the 2d of the next 5 
chain, * 3 chain, a shell on the 
next single (for the shell 4 times 
by turns put the wool around 
the needle, and take up a loop 
through the single, grasping 
over the wool with the needle, 
pull a loop through all the loops 
on the needle, and then work a 
single around the coils of the 
shell), twice by turns 3 chain and 
1 single on the middle one of 
the next 5 chain; repeat from 
*, but across the ends of the 
strips work chain scallops in- 
stead of shelis. 3d row.—Along 
the sides only, not across the 
ends, work by turns a shell on 
the middle chain of the next 3 
and 3 chain. To connect the 
bands of gimp crochet catch to- 
gether the middle one of every 
8 chain of both with a single, 
and work 3 chain between the 
singles. Having connected the 
four bands, work the edging 
around the outside as follows: 
Ist row.—By turns a single on 
the middle of 3 chain, 3 chain. 
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Fig. 1.—Ve ver Cioran Jacket. 
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HOUSE TOLLETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Piusn anp Satin Costume. 
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JACKET. 


2d row.—aA single on the middk 
of the next 3 chain, 2 chain, 4 
double on the middle of the fol 
lowing 3 chain, 2 chain, repeat. 
3d row.—A single on the next 
single, 2 chain, 4 double between 
the middle 2 of the next 4 dou 
ble, 2 chain, repeat, 4th-—6th 
rows.—W ork as in the preced 
ing row, but in the last row 
work 6 double instead of 4. 


Street and House Toi- 

lettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Gray velvet cloth with acces- 
sories of black velvet is the ma- 
terial of the street jacket shown 
in Fig. 1. It has a single velvet 
revers on the lef 
is studded with 
sleeves are slight 


front, which 
uuitons. The 
y full at the 
wrist, where they are gathered 
to a velvet cuff 

Fig. 2 is a costume of bronze 
green plush and satin. The 
plush skirt is cut in wide notch- 
es at its lower edge, which rests 
against a double pleating of 
satin at the foot, and is studded 
with plaques of ¢ reen beads. A 
scarf drapery of satin is carried 
diagonally up the front and 
about the hips, terminating un- 
der a plush bow on the back of 
the skirt. The plush cuirass 
basque is ornamented with a 
satin scarf and agrafes of green 
beads. 
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Krimmer Jacket. 

Tuts jacket is of curled gray 
krimmer cloth. Draperies of 
thick repped black silk are ar- 
ranged on the front, with the 
folds caught together under 
large steel plaques, and a silk 
drapery with a steel plaque orna- 
ments the sleeve. The edges are 
studded with large steel buttons, 


Embroidered Puff Pillow. 

Tue outside co ering of this 
puff pillow requires a square of 
twenty-six inches of plush or 
felt. The front of it is decorated 
with a design in crewel embroid- 
ery. The sides are sewed to- 
gether, leaving a slit five inches 
long at each end, and the ends 
are faced six inches deep with 
satin of a light contrasting col- 
or. The inner edge of the fa- 
cing is sewed through twice to 
form a casing, in which an elas- 
tic cord is run to draw it togeth 
er. The round feather pillow 
that is encased is ten inches 
long. The satin-faced ends are 
turned back to form a rosette, 
the corners are tacked together, 
and a cockade bow of ribbon is 
placed at one end of the pillow, 
while a bunch of ball tassels 
adorns the other, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. A. Jenxtns, Great Falls, N. H., says: “1 can | 
testify to its seemingly almost specific virtues in cases | 
of dyspepsia, nervousness, and morbid vigilance or | 
wakefulness.’’—{ Adv, } | 





“ Wuat we learn with pleasure we never forget.” — 
Alfred Mercier. ‘The following isa case in point. “I | 
paid ont hundreds of dollars without receiving any ben- 
efit,” says Mrs. Emily Rhoads, of McBrides, Mich. “TI 
had female complaints, especially ‘ dragging-down,’ for 
over six years. Dr. R. V. Pierce’s * Favorite Pres _ 
tion’ did me more good than any medicine I ever took. 
I advise every sick ‘ady to take it.” Andsodowe. It 
never disappoints its patrons. Druggists sell it.— 
[Adv.) 





STRANGER THAN FICTION 


Are the records of some of the cures of consamption 
effected by that most wonderful remedy—Dr. Pierce's 
**Golden Medical Discovery.” Thousands of grateful 
men and women, who have been snatched almost from 
the very jawe of death, can testify that consumption, 
iu its early stages, is no longer incurable. The Dis- 
covery has no equal as a pectoral and alterative, and 
the most obstinate affections of the throat aud lungs 
yield to its power, All drauggista,—[Adv.)} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor 
tion of deodorized Coooanur Om, on poe expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—{Ado,)} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the muititnde of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 
Rovat. Baxine Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 







SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Cheat, promotes res- 
piration, prevents 
ound Shoulders. A & 
perfect Skirt Sup- 

porter for Ladies. No 
harness—simple—un i 
like all others. Al . 

sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUCK- 
ER BRACE CO., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’r. 


‘rie MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 
































FILIGRET FLOWERS 


The latest novelty in decoration is deacribed and illus- 
trated in SUPPLEMENT No. 4 to 


Bentley’s Catalogue of Novelties in 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


(issued Novy, Ist), which also contains full instructions in 


DRAWN -WORK, 


with full-size engravings of all the best stitches, made 
expressly for this book, and found nowhere else. 
There are also over 400 other illustrations of 





Wall Pockets, Shaving Cases, Match Boxes, 
Key Racks, Panels, Novelties for the 
Holidays, Stamping Patterns, 

ete., ete. | 


Thirty-two large pages. Mailed for 25 cents; or for 40 
cents we send our full Catalogue and the Supplement, 
containing 2% large pages, and over 3000 illustrations. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


No. 12 West l4th Street, NEW YORK. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terms, references, &c., address 

“HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





C0 SUNTHE 


| Are 























5 SOM 


now offering at moderate prices 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 





will receive special and prompt attention. 
Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 





tion to persons making themselves known | 


to the house. 


STEIN'S SAFETY | 
Stocking Supporters. 
NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 

GARTERS, 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS, 


Children’s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
“ two - oe, * 
Misses’ 4 = te, * 


Ladies’ - * we. “ 
Misses’, witha belt, - - 18c. “ 
Ladies’ “ ” -  “ 
Stocking, Abdominal, and 
Catamenial Bandage Su 
portercombined - - B0c. “ 
Health Skirt Supporter, - 25c. “ 
Brighton Gents’ Garter, 5c. 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 Centre St., New York. 





To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Armstrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts, will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| comfort. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
’ 


| Break ast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
}) admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & G0., Dorchester, Mass. 
PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


L., SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and hea cannot be excelled for elegance and 

Made of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every description and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
ech MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER- LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians, Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 











give hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 


| Hemorrhages, General Debility 


ionable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 





DR. BARNET’S 


| FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pear! Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 











on, Dec. 24, ff 


I have used your Soap for two years with the * 
Pare greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 


MARY ANDERSON. 


onmdiinion. 
NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


as marred 


impure Alkaline and Colored 


PEARS’ SOAP 


With these the 


Many a complexion 


otlet Soap. 


A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion. 
| Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 
Pres. of the Reval Col. of Surgeons, England. 
ly For sale throughout the Civilized World 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. é 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoronghly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 


and best Australian wool, 
and beaut 
width, and 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, 
ade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


None genuine unless rolled on 


a “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


shades of black. 








THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 


SILK FINISH, 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 





| Sizes. 
30 to 42, 


This BLACK Cloth Strong 
a. ae P and Elastic, 
Is positively and so closely 
fast and will Jknit that 


TOT" as white will not 
NOT crock. show through. 
a — The finish 
gives it the appearance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the [IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 














MADE TO ORDER, 


6 for $6. 


Bodies of Wamsutta Muslin, 
RE-INFORCED. 
Bosoms and Bands of Finest Irish Linens. 
All Seams Double-stitched. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Write for order blank, givin, 
measurement, 


instructions for self- 
All prepaid orders sent free. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


-» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains double quantity. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 





Use no other. 





NEW ENGLISH BANG, 


PATENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW STYLE OF ENGLISH BANG, PATENT- 
ED. FOR LADIES’ HAIR. NOT TOO CURLY, ONLY 
JUST CURLY ENOUGH TO LOOK NATURAL. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—!878. 


ues MADE INA DAY. 
N on indo shzok x ean a AND. 

















0 fra 
ARN, 
1.00 


tpaid. . 
AYEUCGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
teed “becom: 


* to ladies 
who wear their bair parted, $36 
to size 





th 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPIN In New York by a lady 


of long experience, good 
taste, &c., without charge. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
i} ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 


also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Tronsseanx 
aspecialty. For particulars and reference address 
MRS. M. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 
QHOPPING by a lady of experience. House- 
\ furnishing a specialty. Particulars in circular, 
Address, Mrs. C. READE, P. O,. Box 720. 
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C. C, SHAYNE’S 
SEAL-SKINS. 





This cut represents C. C. SHAYNE’s Ele- 
gant French Paletot, a graceful and 
easy-fitting garment made of finest quality 
London-dressed Alaska Seal-skin. 

Prices, $275, $825, $375. 


A CARD. 

I offer this week all the newest styles in 
seal-skin garments and fashionable furs of 
every description. It is, perhaps, best from 
the start that the public be informed that I 
deal in no low-priced furs of any kind. 
Seal-skin Sacques can be made from Lobos 
Island skins, London dyed, and sold at a 
profit for $60. I don’t sell them. Sacques 
of Cape and China seals can be sold at a 
profit for $75. I don’t sell them. Victoria 
Seal-skin Sacques can be sold at a profit for 
$100. I don’t sell them. Copper Island 
Seal-skin Sacques can be sold for $125. I 
don’t sell them. I don’t sell any of the 
above class of garments, for the reason that 
they don’t wear well nor give satisfaction. 
They turn red, wear off the edges, and soon 
look exceedingly shabby. Every such gar- 
ment sold by any house will prove an injury 
to its reputation. I don't expect to sell every 
one. All cannot afford to buy good, reliable 
furs, but people who can afford to pay for 
good goods had better deal where only re- 
liable goods are sold. I make a specialty of 
the finest qualities of furs, and can afford to 
sell that class of goods at lower prices than 
houses that deal in both high-priced and low- 
priced furs. I sell a reliable Alaska Seal-skin 
Sacque, medium length, for $150 to $175. 
Long Seal-skin Coats from $200 to $250 
Seal-skin garments of extreme length from 
$275 to $300, $350 to $400. Genuine Hud- 
son’s Bay Otter Sacques, $250. Canada Ot- 
ter Sacques, $200, and State Otter Sacques, 
$150. Otter Paletots, $300 to $750, sable 
trimmed. Fur-lined Circulars as low as $20, 
good for $30, better at $35, $40, and $50. 
Mink -lined Circulars from $65 to $150. 
Shoulder Capes, Muffs, Caps, Gloves, Fur 
Trimmings, and everything fashionable and 
desirable in furs offered at the lowest possi- 
ble prices for reliable goods. My new cata- 
logue will be ready in a short time and 
mailed on request. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
FU RRIER, 
103 Prince St., West of Broadway. 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 141 State Street. 











GREAT 
Navewber Sal 


NUTDIMS St 


Desiring to sell off their surplus stock rapidly, have 
made heavy reductions in prices of large lots of choice, 
seasonable goods. Very low figures have been made, 
with the object of securing immediate sales. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Fleece-lined Cotton, colored and black, ex- 
tra heavy, 50c., 69c. per pair. 

Ladies’ C. ashmere, black, navy, seal, garnet, &c., 50c., 
65c., T5c., 90c. , $1 00, $1.25 per pair. 


Ladies* Merino, gray-mixed, heavy, 65c., T5c., 90c., 
$1.25 per pair. 
200 dozen —— Cashmere, colored and black 


(special), 48c. per pai 

100 «lozen Ladies’ U Tubleached Cotton, brown, rough 
(spec ial), 42c. per pair. 

Children’s Ribbed ( — re, extra heavy, sizes 5 to 
644, 42c.; sizes T to 84g, 5 

Children’s Ribbed ¢ ll extra extra heavy, sizes 
5 to 6, T5c.; sizes 7 to 84g, 90c. 

Children’s Ribbed Cotton (special), extra heavy, col- 
ors and black, worth 60c. to 75c.; all sizes, at 39c. 

Men's Merino Haif Hose, mixed shades, medium 
weight (special), *@5c. per pair. 

Men's Merino Naif | wh mixed shades, extra heavy, 
En zlish, 45c. , Sic., 68c., T5c. per pair 

Me n’s Scotch Wool, gray, A we and ribbed, best 
quality, 65c. per pai 

Men's Cashmere, biack and colored, English (special), 
89c. per pair 

Men’s Cashmere, black and colored, 
and heavy, 50c., 62¢. , 15c., $1.00 per pair. 


WINTER UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Merino Vests and Pants, extra fine and heavy, 
3¢ wool, all sizes, T5c. each. 

Ladies’ Merino Vests and Pante, extra fine and heavy, 
% wool, all sizes, 98c. each. 

Ladies’ Merino Vests and Pauts, extra fine and heavy, 
all wool, all sizes, $1.19 each. 

Ladies’ Scarlet ail-wool Vests and Pants, finished 
seams, 98c. each, worth, $1.50. 

Special, —5 Cases Norfolk and New) 
Brunswick Full Regular-Made Merino Shirts | $1.00 
and Drawers, sold last season at $1.25 to $1.80, { saou. 
now offered at J 

Men's Scarlet all-wool Shirts and Drawers, finished 
seams, 98c. each, worth $1.50. 

Specia].—1000 doz. Men’s Dress Shirts, Un- ) 
laundered, Wamsutta or Nonpareil Muslin, 3- 
ply fine linen bosom, hand-made buttonholes, 
warranted perfect fitting, open back, at 

Equal to the best $1.00 shirt in the market. 

Special.—200 doz. Men’s Night Shirts, made of 
Wamesutta Musiin, extra long, 63c. each, well worth $1. 


Send for Circular and Price-list. 


Le Boutilier | Of 234 
Brothers, == x ‘ 


NEW YORK. 
REMEMBER. 


English, fine 


+ 63e. 








“The Arcana 
VELVETEEN is an 
improvement up- 
on ordinary vel- 
veteen that is 
sure to be thor 
; oughly appreci- 
ated, not only 
during the com 
ing winter, but 
for many sea- 
sons.” —Bazar. 





For the protection of the 
consumer we stamp every 
yard with the below stamp. 


ARCADIA 


FIRST-OLAS8S 


Drj-Goods 


ISTERED Stores 
SEE YOU GET IT. (secu it. 


Sold by Arwnorp, Constante, & Co. J. & C. 
Jounson, Jas. MoCereny & Co., Le Bourtt. mn Bros., 
Joun E. Kaveuran &-Co., Simpson, Crawrorp, & 
Stupson, Jas. A. Heann & "Son, H. O'Neitt & Co., 
H. C. F. Koou & Son. 


VELVETEEN 


rc 

















wb. , aay 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


the 
Stylish and becoming to every lady. 
The coiffure looks so natural that imitation can- 





Pompadour, latest sensation in Front 


Coiffure. 


not be discovered. 
wards, 


In all colors, from 85c. up- 

A complete stock of Wigs, Switches, 

Water Waves, Langtrys, in every possible color, 

constantly on hand. Prices lower than any 

other house. Fine quality of hair guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogues. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ART AND. DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 7th Street, New York. 

















KOCH & SON 


Are closing out at less than cost of Importation 


DRAPERIES, 
PORTIERES, 
CURTAINS, 


In Silk, Chenille, Repp, and Ottoman, in ex- 
quisite coloring and novel designs. 
Also, at greatly reduced prices, 


LACE CURTAINS 


SMYRNA RUGS 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y., 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 





"Eleron Fine Twill” Velveteen | 


| Will offer at Retail 


| thousand 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Flberon Fine Twill” Velveteens 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


BURT'S 
SHOHKS 











Le Boutillier Bros.. 


BROADWAY and 14th St. 


Extraordinary Sale of 350 Pieces of 


BLACK SILKS. 


50 pieces Black Dress Satins, at 50¢. 

40 pieces Black Gros Grains, cost 80c. to make, 69e. 

60 pieces 20-inch Black Satin-Finish Gros Grains, 
89e.; worth $1.25. 

75 pieces 21-inch Black Satin-Finish Gros Grains, 
$1.00; worth $1.35. 

50 pieces 22-inch Black Cashmere-Finish Gros Grains, 
$1.25 worth $1.85. 

30 pieces 24-inch Black Cashmere-Finish Gros Grains, 
$1.29; worth $2.00. 

45 pieces Black Satin Merveilleux, 87e.; worth 
$1.25. 

In addition to the above extraordinary bargains we 
offer 1500 pieces New Weaves in Black Silks, 
including Badzimirs, Armures, Faille 
Francaise, Mikado Satins, Satin Rbadames, 
Duchesse, &c., $1.15 to $2.00 per yard. 

Goods DELIVERED FREE at a!l accessible 


points having express offices within a radius of 100 


miles from New York City. 


A NOTABLE OFFERING 


OF 


RICH SILKS AND VELYETS. 
James M'Creery & Co, 


during the week several 
Fine Black and Colored 
at prices that will surely rec- 





pieces of 
Silks, Velvets, &c., 
ommend them even if wanted for immediate use 

All the new weaves, as well as the productions 
f the 
sented. 


best makers of Europe, will be repre- 
They will also offer 


assortment of Rich Silk, 


a very large and select 
Velvet, and Plush Nov- 
elties at very moderate prices. 
An examination is respectfully invited. 
Orders by mail or express will receive care- 
ful attention. 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 





For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


FIT PERFECTLY. 











EASY ON THE FEET. 
SUPERIOR IN STYLE 
COST NO MORE 
THAN ANY OTHER 


FINE SHOES. 


GENUINE 
HAVE THE FULL NAME OF 
EDWIN C. BURT sramren on LINING anv 
SOLE or Kacu suvr, anv azz WARRANTED. 








WIN C, BuUp 
"MAKER 
NEW YORK _ 


Sole Stantp. 





Lining Stamp. 


For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly 
every city throughout the United States and Canada. 


AlBO + 
WILLIAM TARN & CO, Lonpon, Enorann 
CHAS. JENNER & CO., Evinsureu, SooTann. 
COPLAND & LYK, Gtaseow, 
JOHN ARNOTT & CO., BEL¥ast, Text. AND 
ARNOTT & CO., Dunsiin, 
WEEKS & CO., Suaneuat, Cura. 





If vou cannot get our make of shoes from your | 


dealer, send address for direction how to procure them. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 











Ask your Shoe-dealer for Burt?’s Kid Dress- | 


img; it is the best Dressing in the market, and, if 
used as | directed, will not will not injure the shoe. 


ORT RECREATI(NS 


| Book oF 
Seve Instructive Lessons 


IN PAINTING «x0 FANCY WORK 


' EDITED BY MAR 


--- pocr 


eae ' 


-s- 


PAID FOR 
LTON &CC Boston 





EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 








| 


ual 
EE aitible che G. 


Misses’ and Children’s Garments 


Now exhibiting novel styles in 
Misses’ and Children’s Dresses, Suits, 
Jackets, and Wraps. Also, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Paris and Do- 
mestic Underwear for Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 

N. B.—Infants’ Outfits and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux a Specialty. 


®) ? ) 
; Wroadevay AS 1 9th ét. 
c 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Laptes who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention pas she to special orders. 


Lord& T. aylor, 


Twentieth St.. ’ Y. 


CURE DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comiortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly. We refer to those using them \ 

illustrated book with testimonials, free. / 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ON AN ELEVATED TRAIN—FROM THE BATTERY TO HARLEM RIVER. 
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